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HOW SAFE IS 


NO USE dodging facts! 

At times—in every company’s 
history—the pay-roll goes onto the operat- 
ing table for major surgery. 

And when such times come, certain em- 
ployees are amputated—sometimes a few, 
sometimes many. 

Yet a certain few are always marked 
“OK-Must Keep!” And the many who are 
let out envy them—call them “lucky.” 


What’s Behind Job-Holding 
“Luck”? 
It can be proved, however, that there’s al- 
most always something more than luck 
involved. 

Even the fellow who seems to “have a 
drag’’ may actually have a lot more on the 
ball than is apparent to his fellow workers. 

He may have hidden values that only his 
superiors see or know about. 

After all, the “I-Gotta-Drag-Club”’ has 
taken a bad licking. In fact, it rather com- 
pletely disbanded in 1932-1933. 

Yet why is it that some employees hold 
their jobs at the very time when others of 
seemingly equal ability lose theirs? 

If it’s not luck, there must be some ex- 
planation. 

And there #s one! 


How to Insure Your Job 
The secret of holding your job in hard 






CAN YOU CLASS YOURSELF AMONG THE “OK-MUST KEEP!” EMPLOYEES? 


times, is to be invaluable to your employer. 
And a man or woman who ts invaluable is 
usually a well-trained one. 

Training is of many kinds—stems from 
many sources. But the LaSalle kind has 
been unusually successful. Nearly a million 
members, in a score of subjects, over a 
thirty year period can testify to that—and 
many can prove it by their pay envelopes! 

They have cause to agree with us that 
the real secret of both promotion and job 
security is just this: ‘‘On your present job, 
make sure you are doing it well, then train 
for the job ahead!” 


Why It Works 


Put yourself at your own president’s desk 
for a moment. 

You are faced with cutting the pay-roll. 
First of all, you certainly are going to do 
your best to hold on to those employees who 
really know their present jobs. 

But among them—the very last to go 
will be those few who are also wholly or 
partly trained for the job ahead—even for 
the job ahead of the job ahead! 


What You Should Do About It— 


But true as these facts are, you probably 
will tend to do nothing about them. 

“‘My job is safe,” you think. “My com- 
pany won’t cut down—and even if it does, 
I won’t suffer.” 


YOUR JOB? 





But doesn’t the very fact that you have 
read this far indicate that there’s some 
small doubt—a trifle of uneasiness in your 
mind? 

Wouldn’t you be more comfortable if 
right now your boss knew that you were 
taking LaSalle training—a piece of knowl- 
edge that upon request we take pains to 
bring to the personal attention of every 
LaSalle enrollee’s superior? 

What you should do about it is, therefore, 
as obvious as the coupon below. 


—If You’ve Got What It Takes! 


That coupon, you know, has helped in- 
crease the pay envelopes, brighten the 
lives, and secure the future for many men 
and women who saw what they should do— 
AND THEN DID IT! 

It isn’t easy. It will cost you hours of 
serious study, of leisure with friends, your 
radio, and the movies. And, even on our 
very liberal payment plan, it will also cost 
you some money. 

But any worthwhile insurance does cost 
money. And since this is the nearest thing 
to job-certainty that we know about —it is 
worth money! 

Why not at least investigate? That costs 
not a cent! The coupon will bring a quick 
response—may help start you on the way 
toward the future that’s due you! 

Better mail it now—and play safe! 


LaSalle Extension University 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 





I’d like to know what you can do to help me better my job. Send me your 


LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence Institution 


Dept. 196-R Chicago 





free booklet and full details about the training I have checked below: 


bs Higher Accountancy Traffic Management Stenotypy Modern Salesmanship 
Law: LL.B. Degree Executive Management Bookkeeping Industrial Management 
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Next Month 


and later 


SUICIDE DOCTOR 
Weldon Melick 


There is a suicide every half-hour in 
the United States, a total of about 
twenty thousand a year. The Na- 
tional Save-a-Life League (Dr. 
Harry M. Warren, President and 
founder) claims to have prevented 
thirty thousand in thirty-two years, 
believes it could reduce the annual 
total substantially if its trained 
workers were enabled to reach more 
prospective suicides in time. For it 
is not hard to persuade these self- 
nominated candidates for oblivion 
to change their minds. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Robert Monaghan 


There is a new giant among fraud 
games — the liability-claim racket. 
If you are a small business or pro- 
fessional man, prosperous enough to 
stand a shakedown but without the 
resources to finance a long siege in 
the courts, you are a likely victim of 
one of the many varieties of this 
contemptible practice. Insurance 
companies, of course, take the great- 
est direct loss from liability swin- 
dlers, but don’t think this fact is one 
you may accept with complacence. 
Every man who carries insurance 
is paying just the same for the daily 
bread of this fine lot of parasites. 


HUMAN-RELATIONS 
LABORATORY 


Charles R. Walker 


Thinkers in all ages have been 
haunted by the idea that, if man 
possessed a bona fide science of 
human behavior, he could control 
his own destiny. Ten years ago, at 
Yale University, the Institute of 
Human Relations was founded, to 
discover if possible whether there 
is such a science. Mr. Walker reports 
on the progress of this unique but 
not Utopian enterprise. 
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THE FORUM 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 


HOLIDAY 
Gift 
Subseriptions 


2 yearly 
subscriptions 
for $6.00 


Two gift subscriptions for one year 
(12 monthly issues) of THE FoRUM 
may be entered at the special rate 
of $6.00, a saving of 25%. Addi- 
tional gift subscriptions may be 
ordered at the rate of $3.00 per year. 
Attractive gift announcementcards 
will be mailed in your name. You 
may count your own renewal sub- 
scription, if mailed at this time. 


Please enter the following yearly subscriptions: 


O Cheque enclosed ( Send bill 
Use another sheet if necessary 
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FORUM Magazine Offers You— 


Your Choice a These BEST-SELLERS 


Originally Published at Prices 


NOT overstocks or old books — but brand new editions 
of best-sellers! Volumes you've always wanted to 
read and own — now available to you in one of the great- 
est book offers ever made by Forum Magazine. Go over 


this list now. Check the fascinatin, 
to read and to havein your home. 


titles you would like 
circle the numbers 


on the coupon below and receive — for 5 days’ FREE 
examination — as many as you wish! 


455. | Live ALONE AND LIKE 

— Marjorie Hillis. 
Gay, a. witty. Tells you how to 
get a lot of fun out of life even if 
you're not m: 79¢ 


424, ™ MARRIAGE AND MOR- 

— Bertrand Russell. 
Sufficicer pot to shake any- 
one free from the stifling shackles 
of convention! 79¢ 


450 NEW ART OF WRITING 
* AND SPEAKING THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE — 
Sherwin Cody. A — ° 
time-savi course in effective 
writing and speaking of the Eng- 
lish language which discards all 
confusing details. Contains: Gram- 
mar Simplified, Word Study, 
Composition, Story Writing and 
og How to Do Business 
y Letter, Dictionary of Errors. 
Punctuation. Entirely new format. 
Over 500 pages. Over 400,000 cop- 


ies sold at 24% times this price! 
NOW 9 
403 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
* BENVENUTO CELLINI 
— The great artist, lover, duelist; 
his tumultuous life and love affairs. 


New edition. Unexpurgated. a 
lustrated. 98¢ 


412. GREATEST PAGES OF 
AMERICAN HUMOR — 
Stephen Leacock. A big omnibus 
of great American humor — from 
Washington Irving to Be 


chley. 
457 GREEN HILLS OF AF- 
* RICA — Ernest Heming- 
way. Hemingway's account of his 
experiences on safari; exciting and 
told in typical Hemingway a 
410. FAMOUS TRIALS OF 
HISTORY — Lord Birk- 
enhead. Tense, exciting moments 


during the most thrilli court- 
room dramas the world has ever 
kno 79¢ 


wn. 
453 HAMMOND’'S READY 
* REFERENCE ATLAS 
AND PICTORIAL GAZET- 
TEER OF THE WORLD — With 
all the latest maps and data, in- 
cluding new maps of Europe — 
Germany's annexation of Austria 
and Sudetenland, new Hungarian 
and Polish territories. Invaluable. 
A great value at only — 98¢ 


433 TEST PILOT — Jimmy 
* Collins. Exciting, dramatic 
Pages from the life of the man who 
was America’s greatest “Tr 


test pilot. 
693. BLIND MAN'S YEAR — 
Warwick Deeping. The 
beautiful, sympathetic romance of 
@ young novelist and a young 
aviator by the author of Sorrel and 
Son. 79¢ 
616. £ CRALLENGS TO HAP- 
NESS — Maysie Greig. 
The aan gripping story of a 


Proud young girl whose blegest 
gamble was a love affair. ¢ 


SECRET MARRIAGE — 
* Kathleen Norris. One of 
her most popular romances. 79¢ 


699 WINNER TAKE ALL — 
* Ruby M. Ayres. The vivid 

ing romance of two 
3.3 young moderns. 79¢ 


448 MANNERS FOR MIL- 
'* LIONS Sophie C. 
Hadida. The correct thing to do 
on every occasion; money. noon 
and night: on all kinds of dates, 
social events, parties, weddings 
etc. 89¢ 
443 ARTURO TOSCANINI — 

* Tobia Nicotra. A_sym- 
pathetic portrait of the life and 
genius of the greatest figure in 
music today. 89¢ 


611 BROOME STAGES — 
* Clemence Dane. The ro- 
bust novel of an English theatrical 
family that sold 100,000 copies at 
$3.00. 98¢ 


628. MIRACLE — Bruce Mar- 
shall. “Absolutely enchanting” 
says Christopher Morley of this 
story of a humble little priest who 
dares to orm a miracle and 
transfer a dance hall from Edin- 
burgh to arock in mid-ocean! 69¢ 
640. JAMAICA INN — Daphne 

* du Maurier. A wild, swift 
novel of high adventure and mys- 
tery — by the author of —- 


676 THEATRE — Somerset 
* Maugham. The secrets of 
a woman's innermost life — a 
superb dissection of a woman's 
heart and soul. 89 


FATHER MALACHY’'S 


456. TONIGHT AT_ 8:30 
* Noel Coward. These _bril- 
liant plays by the author of Caval- 
cade make superb reading. 89¢ 


6 YOU CAN'T HAVE 

* EVERYTHING — Kath- 
leen Norris. Can a young woman 
retain the devotion of her children 
and also find absorbing happiness 
with her second husband? 7%9¢ 


446 FOUNDATIONS OF 
* AMERICA. A brand new 
book of vital interest for reading 
or reference that should be in 
every American home today. 89¢ 
420. MEMOIRS OF CASA- 

* NOVA. Masterly lover of 
many, he broke few hearts. IJI- 
lustrated. 98¢ 


THORNE SMITH’S 


Rabelaisian Tales — All 
Illustrated by Roese 
680 TOPPER TAKES A TRIP. 

* Mr. Topper on the ribald 
Riviera. 79¢ 


662. RAIN IN THE DOOR- 
WAY. A mad saga of sup- 
pressed desires in a world where 
triple martinis are served in — 


621 DID SHE FALL? More 
* hilarious, i 


uproarious ad- 
ventures. 79¢ 


672 THE GLORIOUS POOL. 
* The gay tale of a man who 
found his lost youth again. 79¢ 


EXAMINE FREE 





NOW ONLY 


Sp: DSB! 


FULL LIBRARY SIZE 
Cloth Bound 


Don't let the sensationally 
low prices of these books mis- 
lead you. Every volume is 
handsomely bound in cloth, 
rich in workmanship, designed 
for permanence in the home 
library. NOW you can get 3 
or 4 books at the price you 
usually pay for ONE. Select 
the ones you want — circle 
the numbers on the coupon 
below and mail it today. 
uantities of some titles are 
imited ; order at once. 


441 SINGING IN THE RAIN 
*— Anne Shannon Mon- 
roe. Inspiring heart-to-heart talks, 
made out of the matter of life 
itself. 90th thousand. 09¢ 


309. DANGER IN THE DARK 
* — Mignon G. Eberhart. A 
girl flees from her prenuptial party 
to keep a tryst with a former lover 
and finds her bridegroom 
murdered! 79¢ 


60 AN AMERICAN TRAG- 
* EDY—Theodore Dreiser. 
The powerful novel of debased 
passions, of crime and punishment, 
now amazingly re-enacted in real 
life. 98¢ 


61 CAPTAINS COURA- 
* GEOUS — Rudyard Kip- 
ling. This stirring, dramatic epic of 
the sea is one of the most loved ot 
all Kipling’s immortal works. 79¢ 
695. CUP OF GOLD — John 

* Steinbeck. A novel based 
on the life of Sir Henry Morgan, 
King of Pirates by the famous 
author who wrote Of Mice and 
Men. 79¢ 


EDUCATION BEFORE 
VERDUN —Arnold Zweig. 
fe rom: story of the 
{ron Cross and bi 


A husnae, 
wearers of t 
Great World W: 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN 

* HERE — Sinclair Lewis. 
“Too hot for Hollywood" — the 
most fought over book today in 
view of present American and 
European political a 
644 LAUGHING GAS — P.G. 
* Wodehouse. All about 
what's likely to happen to a 


starched young English aristocrat 
on the sunny coast of a 


Hilarious! 

656. OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
W. Somerset Maugham. 

Perhaps the greatest autobio- 

graphical novel of our century. 98¢ 


AS MANY AS YOU 
WISH 


Send no money! Just clip the coupon, encircle numbers of books you 
want and mail coupon at once — without money. When postman deliv- 
ers the books, you deposit the low cost of the books, plus few cents 


poste peta and packing charges. 


Examine books for 5 DAY 


Ss. if— 


R this Free Examination — you do not admit these are the 
oa book values you ever saw, return the books for full refund of 


purchase price. 


editions ae number of titles are limited. Send coupon 


Remember — 
NOW — DON’T DELA 


FORUM MAGAZINE, 576 Lexington Ave., New York City 


to $3.00 


318 CRIME OF 
* VIOLENCE— 
Rufus King. Another 
Rufus King thriller. 
Add a potion of lies, 
deceit, guile to a glass 
of milk, shake well, 
and you havea murder 
cocktail that willleave 
you spellbound for 
days! 79¢ 
301 THE ACE OF KNAVES— 
‘ * Leslie Charteris. A thrill- 
ing case of murder, blackmail and 
hijacking for that Robin Hood of 
Crime, Simon Templar — pL 


Saint! 
307. A CLUE FOR MR. FOR- 

TUNE — H. C. Bailey. 
The inimitable Reggie Fortune at 
his best in as thrilling a detective 
tale as you ever read! 69¢ 


341 THE HONG-KONG AIR- 
* BASE MURDERS — Van 
Wyck Mason. A rattling chain of 
spine-tingling episodes of interna- 
tional intrigue and murder! 79¢ 


Up 


EACH! 


319 LADY IN THE MORGUE 
* — Jonathan Latimer. It 
takes 100% shock-proof nerves to 
follow the death trail of this Si 


witching female corpse! 

340 DANCERS IN MOURN- 
* ING — Margery Alling- 

ham. Albert Campion, famous 

criminologist, matches wits with a 

vicious and irresponsible killer. 79¢ 


614. BURIED ALIVE — Ar- 
* nold Bennett. The sur- 
prising story of a man who saw 
himself dead and buried! 79¢ 


452. THE FAMOUS ROTH 
MEMORY COURSE — 
David M. Roth. A new, easy way 
to improve your memory, famous 
the world over. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have not only 
greatly improved their memory by 
this remarkable method, but have 
discovered that aclear mind 
them a better chance in b 

and other relations. ONLY soe 


he 


Beautiful HAMPTON COURT EDITIONS 


Rich in binding, in choice of 
subject, and in value, these 
superb editions offer book lov- 
ers the means of securing at an 
amazingly low cost the out- 
standing works of great authors. 


124 THE NIGGER OF 
* THE NARCISSUS — 
Joseph Conrad. One of the 
truly great and immortal 
classics of the high seas. 


1 SOUTHWIND — Nor- 

man Douglas. A new 
and beautiful edition of that 
ever-to-be-remembered story of 
iife on an exotic island in the 
blue Mediterranean. 


115 SANFELICE — Vin- 
* cent Sheean. Romance, 
revolution; a brilliant novel of 
pageantry, color and stirring 
action. 


CASUALS OF THE 
102. Sek 


— William Mc- 
Fee. fe unfathomable mys- 


teries and powers of the sea in 
terms of the men who rove it. 
HUGH WALPOLE'S famous 
Herries Saga, beginning with 
the roistering “‘Rogue’’ who 
sold his mistress for thirty 
pieces of silver: 


114. RoGUE HERRIES 


107. 


104. 
VANESSA 


119. 

117 THE STORE — T. S. 
* Stribling. Pulitzer 

Prize-Winning novel of lusty 

days in the new South. 

103. CHROME YELLOW— 
* Aldous Huxley. The 

witty, fresh and brilliantly 

Song cose that helped es- 

tablish Huxley's reputation. 
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THE FORTRESS 
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309 318 319 340 341 
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117 
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412 420 424 433 441 
456 457 605 611 614 
644 650 656 662 668 


0 POSTAGE FREE. Check here if enclosing with coupon full 
amount of your order. In that case, WE pay postage and 
charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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By Ralph Edward Bailey .. 
Literary Digest. 
Collegiate Digest. 
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“A truly great work’’— 
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“BOOK MANUSCRIPTS ~~ 
Wanted — All subjects, for immediate publication 
Booklet sent free 
MEADOR PUBLISHING Co. 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
7 = BOOKS 
OUT-OF-PRINT stppicd: also pencalogies, town 
histories, m: ie back numbers, etc. All sub cote. all 
languages. = spac & list of wants—no obligation. 


We ALSO BUY 
OLD } BOOKS AN D RD MAGAZINES ) _ 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERV ICE 
117 W. 48th St.. Dept. F. New York City 


WANTED ; 


Authors’ Manuscripts 
for immediate mar- 


keting. Prompt examination. Send manuscripts to 
REVEL SYNDICATE, 73 West 44 St., N.Y. C. 


BATION A LOVERS cece IVE RS sereactas of | the 
ans ge $1.60 6,82). The Sy 
(value 
gies, of Bach, ee Me ee 
ozart, agner, 
= The Shop, 
* £8 E. 48th St., New York. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 





16TH ST. AT M. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Large, quiet rooms with beth 
Single: from $3.00 Double: from $4.00 


Outside the “noise zone” yet close to the Government, 
shopping and theatrical districts. Write for illustrated 
folder. LINWOOD R. HAWKINS, Manager. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART. Practice 
in creative painting, modeling, drawing. Analysis of 
current modern works. Bulletin on request. Van Houten 
Fields, West Nyack, N. Y. 


RADICALISM REVALUATED 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY publishes in its Fall 
issue a Symposium on the Russian Revolution. 


Was the Bolshevik Revolution 


a Failure? 


Other outstanding ceeeee in the Fall number of the 
MODERN QUARTERL 


Science and the New = ea — Sidney Hook 
The Making of America — V. F. Calverton 
Towards a New Beginning — Lillian Symes 
Thomas Wolfe — Ernest Sutherland Bates 
England's Eternal Interests — Joseph Davidson 
Send $1 for a one year’s Subscription 
THE MODERN QUARTERLY 
A Journal of Radical Opinion 
16 St. Lukes Place New York, N. Y. 













The Psychology of 
Writing Success 


Edited by J. George Frederick 
President of the Writers’ Club of New York 


For Both Established and Embryo Writers 
WAS $2.50—NOW $1.65 
Chapters ny pe. A. 4 - Bae. famous psychoanalyst 






















Floyd Del a ustin and others, reveal the 
deeper samen wri success, and tell how 
writing talent can be developed. 

Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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REMEMBERING — Nathalie Sedg- 
wick Colby (Little, Brown, $3.00). 

GoyvA—Charles Poore (Scribner, 
$3.50). 

MAN AND His Bopy — Howard 
W. Haggard (Harper, $4.00). 

HEALTH INSURANCE WITH MED- 
ICAL CARE: The British Experience — 
Douglass W. Orr & Jean Walker Orr 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 

THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR 
LATIN AMERICA — Carleton Beals 
(Lippincott, $3.00). 

CAST OUT YOUR DEVILS — Alfred 
Uhler (Stackpole, $2.00). 

THis WAS A POET — George F. 
Whicher (Scribner, $3.00). 

THE LETTERS OF HENRY ADAMS, 
1892-1918 — edited by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$4.50). 

THE LETTERS OF LINCOLN STEF- 
FENS — edited by Ella Winter & Gran- 
ville Hicks; 2 vols. (Harcourt, Brace, 
$10.00). 

MARCH OF THE IRON MEN 
— Roger Burlingame (Scribner, $3.75). 

THE Music Quiz — Gladys Burch 
& Helmut Ripperger (Stackpole, $1.25). 


A, the end of a year full of books 
that recall the past with more solemnity 
than charm comes Nathalie Sedgwick 
Colby’s wholly delightful Remembering. 
Whether her narrative is of the New Eng- 
land Sedgwicks in whose robust tradition 
she grew up or of Washington diplomacy 
in Wilson’s regime, Mrs. Colby writes her 
very personal history in the manner half 
of great lady, half of enfant terrible. 

It is this mixture of gentleness, candor, 
and downright irreverence that lifts her 
reminiscences high. With Mark Twain as 
a literary genius she was entirely unim- 
pressed; she can contemplate the Hope 
diamond and call it “one and a half square 
inches of carbon”’; Mr. Hughes was only a 
stiff luncheon companion — “his roll was 
his enemy, his words butted the conver- 
sation down the table.” Yet, when she tells 
of her brave and resourceful mother or of 
her marriage or of her children, she can 
make the story tender. 

As a collection of fresh anecdotes and 
observations on plain and famous people, 
Remembering is excellent fun. As a study 
of a woman who played gallantly a role 
she was never intended for, it is vivid and 
at times very moving. 


Tue great painters of the world can 
be counted on the hairs of one brush, if not 





fewer; and, no matter how small the brush, 
Goya is bound to be one of them by any 
man’s count. A shrewd analyst of the foi- 
bles of his not altogether heroic age, he 
was nevertheless able to be indispensable 
to it throughout a good part of his long 
active life. Courtier and courtesan sat for 
him, thinking to be flattered; and they 
were delighted, finding their clothes and 
wigs and bodies sensuously drawn. But 
the faces, no whit less accurate in line, 
reveal the real creatures, who could not 
deny the truth of the spirit of Goya’s 
image. 

Critic and writer of ample skill, 
Charles Poore has done a biography of 
this tempestuous genius, who was as 
caught up in the turmoil of his time as the 
loyalist Quintinilla (whom Poore believes 
to be Goya’s greatest Spanish successor) 
is drawn into the partnership of the 
present. A new question about what will 
be the final fate of Goya’s masterpieces 
rises with the debris thrown into the air 
by bombs falling on Spain these days. 
Amid the first of their explosions, Mr. 
Poore labored to finish his scholarship and 
his strong, serene book. That he could do 
so is not so much tribute to his ability to 
ignore the war as testimony of his ability 
to present in graphic and humane terms 
the great creativity of a colossal talent in a 
tawdry time. From a humble Aragonese 
boy, through his career as a successful 
painter to the clergy and nobility and his 
achievements as an energetic etcher of 
bullfights and bad dreams, Goya moved 
to his death as a rebel in exile. Mr. Poore 
has generously recorded him in all his 
moods. 


Ane you one of the people who can 
clean spark plugs, grind valves, put pennies 
in the fuse box — but still believe that colds 
are caused by sitting in a draft? Perhaps 
not, but the chances still are that you 
know more about the way your modern 
conveniences work than you do about the 
human machinery and that your health is 
regulated by a combination of hearsay 
and superstition. 

Designed for the uninformed general 
reader, as well as for the medical student, 
is Man and His Body, by Howard W. 
Haggard, who has a gift for making the 
facts of physiology both simple and in- 
teresting. Everything from plain and 
fancy stomach-ache to the latest research 
into the mystery of glands appears in this 
detailed but negotiable volume. Honor, 
incidentally, is due the typographer who 
has produced that rare thing —a text 
as readable as its contents are sound. 
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Trossrxe the medical ball onto a 
wider field, Douglass and Jean Orr have 
written Health Insurance with Medical 
Care: The British Experience. This is a 
double-duty book. It will hearten readers 
who already believe in a vigorous pro- 
gram for public health in this country. 
It will reassure those who have fears 
about such things as the destruction of 
doctor-patient relationships or the oppor- 
tunities for laxity under any form of mass 
medical care. 

What Dr. Orr and his wife found in 
England was an active system of national 
health insurance (the N.H.I.) — imper- 
fect, to be sure, but vastly useful and 
promising. Although a government ap- 
propriation contributes to the cost and an 
administrative setup exercises certain 
controls, medicine under this British plan 
is social rather than socialized. N.H.I. is 
compulsory for all wage earners — almost 
one third of England’s total population — 
and it costs the individual about ten cents 
a week. For this he has his choice of a 
number of so-called “panel” doctors and 
he may change as often as he is dissatis- 
fied. The surprising thing is that so few 
do change. Very frequently the panel 
doctor is also private physician to the 
uninsured members of a family and hence 
unlikely to treat either type of patient 
carelessly. 

After hundreds of interviews, which 
they report with a good deal of verve, the 
Orrs conclude that health insurance can 
and does work and that the whole picture 
of the British experience has been consid- 
erably misunderstood in America. Their 
story of Lloyd George’s fiery legislative 
campaign to put the scheme into action is 
significant — and perhaps prophetic. 


Tiar sharp-eyed observer of Latin- 
American affairs, Carleton Beals, is warn- 
ing us again to wake up and move. Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan seem in a fair way 
to take control of trade and politics 
south of the Rio Grande, he says, while 
United States diplomacy pursues its pol- 
icy of “Don’t look now, but there’s a 
gentleman just walking off with your coat 
and hat.” Mr. Beals, with his ever more 
articulate dislike for dictatorships, is 
pretty sure there’s not a gentleman among 
the lot. But he is equally certain we 
haven’t any right to assume they are 
stealing what legally or morally belongs to 
us. In his new book, The Coming Struggle 
for Latin America, he points out that we 
have no valid reason for complaint. For 
we ourselves have supported — even 
actually set up — the worst kind of des- 
potisms all over Latin America, pretend- 
ing the while, in public, that these coun- 
tries were free sister-democracies. The 
only difference now is that the profits have 
been logically diverted to totalitarian 
pockets. 


Once again Mr. Beals patiently docu- 
ments his shocking truths about the south- 
ern lands he knows and loves and adds to 
his plea for justice the more cogent argu- 
ment that our own safety depends on how 
much we foster liberty in neighboring 
nations. In this the most sweeping of his 
books, he has made his arguments most 
effective. 


Tus crop of guides to understanding 
the human mind continues to roll in. Of 
the good, sturdy garden variety is Cast 
Out Your Devils, by Alfred Uhler. Its non- 
technical language suits it to those not 
already familiar with the lingo of psychi- 
atry. It doesn’t go deep enough to para- 
lyze anyone who might be scared by the 
dark subconscious cellars where a writer 
like Dr. Menninger pokes around. And, 
best of all, it shuns the pious uplift 
method, while offering certain cheery pro- 
grams of home exercise in such things as 
getting rid of bugaboos and bad habits or 
settling your family conflicts. Though the 
author does work his symbol of devils in a 
mental hell rapidly to the point of tedium, 
still he kept us reading to the end. 


A weary perfect biography of 
Emily Dickinson is something we shouldn’t 
have dared hope for. Yet George F. 
Whicher has given us one in This Was a 
Poet. Without robbing her life of any of 
its wonder, he sweeps away all the tanta- 
lizing legend and shadowy nonsense that 
have come near to eclipsing the real genius 
of the woman. For the first time she stands 
out brilliant and clear against the back- 
ground of her day. 

Who were the two men she loved with 
never a hope of fulfillment except in her 
poems? What of the long years she spent in 
seclusion? Why did she keep her work 
from publication? These questions Mr. 
Whicher answers, not aggressively but by 
the assumption that there is no unnatural 
mystery in them. Of more concern to him 
than whispered rumors are the qualities 
that made her great — her warmth and 
wit, her dynamic, questing spirit, the 
“swift intuitions of her intelligence.” 
By a miracle of understanding he has 
recreated her personality and made it 
whole. 


Two new collections of letters, un- 
mistakable in importance and charming 
in content, give body to the holiday 
list. They come from two of the world’s 
most distinguished autobiographers, fill- 
ing out the record of lives we are surprised 
and pleased to find not already complete. 

The Letters of Henry Adams, 1892-1918 
shows us the edifice of the man, we might 
almost say brick by brick, whereas the 
Education gave us rather the general out- 
line of gentle curves and arches. Here in 
supple, urbane prose are ironies, whimsies, 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 
for 


Writers! 
INDISPENSABLE for those 


who seek intelligent guidance— 


INFORMATIVE for those 


who study and enjoy literature. 


1. FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
by Robert Hillyer 


A handbook on versification that has long been needed 
by poets and teachers. It treats not only the fundamental 
elements of verse — diction, imagery, the music of words. 
the various kinds of metre, basic metrical forms, an 
special ones like the sonnet, the ode, and French forms — 
but also the bases of criticism of verse. $2.00 


2. THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by Samuel G. Houghton 


**Those who write or wish to write will find useful The 
Writer’s Handbook. While there is plenty of hardboiled 
advice for the money maker, this book has a wider range, 
more criticism and better ideals than most books of this 


kind.” Saturday Review of Literature. $3.50 


3. SHORT STORY WRITING FOR 
PROFIT by Elliott Blackiston 


Precise, practical instruction in each phase of the short 
story — theme, plot, mood, characterization, etc. It is a 
necessity for the beginner; = writers farther along the 
road to successful authorship, who are not finding a 
market for all of their work, will find in this book many 
practical suggestions. $2.00 


4. THE NOVEL IN CONTEMPORARY 
LIFE by Storm Jameson 


A stimulating and well-written essay on the ee 
of the novelist in relation to the practical world, $.75 


5. THE TECHNIQUE OF NOVEL 
WRITING by Basil Hogarth 


An intelligent ee to indicate and to analyze the 
component elements of the modern novel, to reduce the 
writing of a novel to a definite literary exercise, and to 
consider such of the technical processes as can be divined 
from a study of the most representative of contempora 

novelists. $2.00 


6. How TO REVISE YOUR OWN 
STORIES by Anne Hamilton 


With a series of pointed questions and answers, Anne 
Hamilton supplies a working method for the self-analysis 
of a short story, and provides a formula for its effective 
revision — especially with a view toward increasing its 
salability. $1.25 
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When he 
speaks 
people 
LISTEN! 


In business, club, Church and in 
social and public life, the men arid 
women who can speak easily and 
effectively, without notes are al- 
ways leaders. You can be among 
them. 


This 
Famous 


Send the coupon today for a copy and 
see for yourself why over 40,000 people 
gladly paid $3.00 for this unrivalled 
handbook on extemporaneous speak- 
ing, that you can now own, complete 
and unabridged, for only 98c. 


Don’t Envy Good Speakers, 
Be One! 


Now is your opportunity to acquire the 
most valuable single accomplishment 
any person can have — the ability to 
rise to your feet in front of three 
people, or a thousand, and express 
your thoughts clearly and convincingly 
without nervousness or hesitation, and 
without notes. Hundreds of lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, men and women 
in public life give credit to this re- 
markable book for their proficiency in 
the art of extempere speaking. Au- 
thorities consider it the best book ever 
prepared on the subject. 


Amazingly Clear and Easy 


In 27 fascinating chapters the author, 
Abbe Bautain, reveals every secret of 
this valuable art. He opens your eyes 
to many things that, when you have 
read them only once, will make a great 
difference in your ability to speak and 
think on your feet. Send today for a 
copy of THE ART OF EXTEMPORE 
SPEAKING. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
576 Pe Avenue, New York City 


se send me THE ART OF 
EXTEMPORD SPEAKING. 


0 I enclose 98¢, plus 10¢ for postage. 
0 Send C.0.D. 


Name___ aan i 
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travel chats, timid or trenchant specula- 
tions of the great adventurer in politics 
and in the world of the past, which at- 
tracted him irresistibly. The friends to 
whom and about whom he wrote had a 
way of being key figures in their fields. 

Though Adams was never a snob, be- 
cause he was never vulgar or cruel, he 
still kept himself almost pathologically 
exclusive. He was backing away, of course, 
from the shams and importunities of his 
day. His whole life is one of the most 
memorable retreats of modern man; and, 
able general that he was, he retired from 
the battle in good order. His letters, in- 
telligently edited by Worthington Chaun- 
cey Ford, take their unquestioned place 
in American literature beside the Educa- 
tion. 


Covenrtne the same period, with a 
few years to spare on either side, are The 
Letters of Lincoln Steffens, edited by Ella 
Winter and Granville Hicks, with a 
memorandum by Carl Sandburg. No less 
exploratory than Adams, Steffens began 
with doubts and ended his long creative 
life with affirmations. At some point in 
the world of ideas, these two passed each 
other; and it is of singular interest that 
such generous spirits could come to such 
opposite conclusions. 

The skeptical energy of Steffens made 
him into this country’s best reporter; and 
his letters, which are the effortless by- 
products of his considerable labors, fill in 
the gap between the fearless muckraker 
and the warm friend. No one ever did 
more than he to help young writers get a 
start; and no one took a more puckish 
pleasure in rumpling stuffed shirts. Here 
are valuable data on a dissident public 
figure, together with exquisite notes of 
affection and fatherhood. “Seldom,” says 
Carl Sandburg, “‘has a lover and rebuker 
of humanity had so good a time in his 
earth travel.” 


Bazzac’s quip to the effect that 
Benjamin Franklin invented not only the 
lightning rod but the United States as 
well sets the pattern for Roger Burlin- 
game’s ingenious March of the Iron Men. 
If our country wasn’t entirely invented 
(some credit being due the statesmen, 
farmers, businessmen), a large part at 
least of our national development can 
be chalked up to those practical con- 
trivers of the machines that get more and 
better work done. 

Such is the framework within which 
Mr. Burlingame has assembled an un- 
conventional and wholly fascinating his- 
tory of the inventors and inventions that 
have most influenced American life. A 
book with no romantic nonsense in its 
makeup, it nevertheless achieves the 
movement and suspense of a good ro- 
mance. (N.B.— Don’t let the author’s 


subtitle, “A Social History of Union 
Through Invention,”: scare you away 
from his very approachable text. The idea 
is serious but not as solemn as all that.) 
It fairly bursts at the seams with ex- 
traordinary facts, curious details, new 
slants on guns, boats, or the menace of 
bubbly water. There are some truly bril- 
liant passages and, more important in so 
massive a book, good, vigorous writing 


throughout. 
M. L. ELTING 


@ormum has descended on music, 
and the witty, entertaining, and informa- 
tive Music Quiz is one of its results. In 
eighteen quizes of forty questions each, 
Miss Burch and Mr. Ripperger provide 
enough rope to hang the so-called “pro- 
fessional” in the face of his admirers. 

For example, did you know that Pagan- 
ini received $2.30 per measure of music at 
a recital in Paris? Or that “Serenade to 
Shylock” is the name of a jam-session 
record made by PeeWee Russell and his 
cohorts? These and other similarly ob- 
scure pieces of data make one rack one’s 
wits. Even should one despair at one’s 
complete ignorance, the book supplies an 
evening’s enjoyment and fills up many a 
gap in one’s musical knowledge. 
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POCKET LIBRARY 
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A. E. HOUSMAN 
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Introduction by 
Wm. Stanley Braithwaite 
RABINDRANATH a 
Gitanjal 
Introduction by W. B. Yeats 
EDWARD FITZGERALD 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Decorations by Elihu Vedder 
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Introduction by H. De V. Stacpoole 
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Edited by Edward Powys Mathers 
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FRANCIS JAMMES 

My Daughter Bernadette 
Trans. Ly Lucy Humphrey Smith 

ESSAYS IN THE ARTS 
Including essays by Elie Faure 
and clair, and Lord Dun- 
sany’s famous essay on poetry. 
Bound in Continental style, with heavy 
illustrated covers. ORDER NOW. 
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Ss. K. PADOVER was born in Austria 
and was brought to America while a child. 
He studied at Wayne University, Detroit, 
and earned master’s and doctor’s degrees 
at the University of Chicago. His special 
field is German history, and he was a lec- 
turer in history at the University of Cali- 
fornia for four years. He is author of a 
biography of Emperor Joseph II of Aus- 
tria, a biography of Louis XVI to be pub- 
lished this month, and coauthor of Secret 
Diplomacy: a Record of Espionage and 
Double Dealing, published in 1937. His 
next books will be two dealing with 
Thomas Jefferson. 

DAVID ALLEN BATES immigrated 
to the United States seventeen years ago. 
He graduated from New York University 
in 1932 and has been engaged in journal- 
ism — both editing and writing — for 
about nine years. 

RICHARD L. NEUBERGER is a na- 
tive and resident of Oregon, where he is 
political correspondent for the New York 
Times and a feature writer for the Port- 
land Oregonian. He is author of the re- 
cently published Our Promised Land, 
about the Pacific Northwest. 

WINFRED RHOADES, whose articles 
on personal psychology have appeared 
frequently in THe Forum, has published 
The Self You Have to Live With since his 
last article in these pages. 

WICKHAM STEED, a former Editor 
of the London Times, has had an extended 
career in journalism both in Britain and 
abroad and is author of many books on 
foreign relations. 

CECIL HARMSW ORTH has been a 
leading English newspaper executive and 
was active in British politics for many 
years, both as a member of Parliament 
and as holder of numerous government 
offices. 

Roy Best has been warden of the 
Colorado State Penitentiary since 1932, 
and in 1935 was elected President of the 
Warden’s Association of America. He is 
generally supposed to pride himself on 
being hard-boiled, but his administration 
of the penitentiary has been distinguished 
by many humanitarian innovations. 

BENGAMIN GAYELORD HAUSER 
as a young man was cured of apparently 
hopeless tuberculosis of the hip by diet 
and “natural” methods, and since then 
has devoted himself to the study of food 
science. 

SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES, a Scots- 
man, is a former professor of anatomy at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in Dublin, 
and also at McGill University, Montreal. 
He was in government service during the 
war and was Ambassador to the United 
States from 1920 to 1924. 

MARGERY MANSFIELD has con- 
tributed verse and prose to a number of 
publications and has been an officer of the 
Poetry Society of America for many years. 


































































































‘What you leave at your death let it be 
without controversy, else the lawyers 
will be your heirs.’’ — Osborne 


IF you can afford to pay a good lawyer one hundred 
dollars to make your will do so by all means. 


IF you cannot afford a lawyer just now, send us one 


dollar. You will receive a Booklet and a legal 
Will Form Blank. 





All there is to do is to copy from the Booklet the particular 
‘will that suits you best. Sign and have it witnessed as 
instructed. 








FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY ; 
572 Lexington Avenue, New York | 
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Please send me your BOOKLET and WILL FORM. 
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Yours jor 
Good Service 


The people use the telephone— 
in this country nearly everybody. 
The people operate the tele- 


phone—about 300,000 of them in 
the Bell System. 


The people own the telephone 
business. There are about 750,000 


owners of Bell System securities. 


All of this works together to 
give you the best telephone ser- 
vice in the world at the lowest 


possible cost. 
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One More Peril for Youth 


Editorial Foreword 


Nkwane, N. J. February, 1938. Mrs. 
Ethel Sohl confessed to holding up and killing a 
bus driver while under the influence of mari- 
juana. Sentenced to life imprisonment.” 

— U. S. Bureau of Narcotics 

In the United States the authorities are now 
seizing and destroying annually four hundred 
thousand tons of the illicit weed popularly 
known as marijuana. 

For the first time our school children are now 
seriously menaced by the temptation of nar- 
cotics. Says the Commissioner of the U. S. 
Bureau of narcotics: 


Our children, homeward bound from school, 
are being introduced to a new danger today in the 
form of a drugged cigarette — Marijuana. This 
weed is jeopardizing American youth, making of 
those who become marijuana addicts irresponsible 
degenerates or criminals. On street corners there has 
developed the refrain Do you want to be happy? 
Hey, kid! Do you want to be happy. This voice 
must be stilled. 


In Ohio, a gang of seven youths under twenty 
recently perpetrated thirty-eight stick-ups 
while operating “‘high” on marijuana. In New 
York City, an addicted inmate of the Tombs 
confessed that he had murdered a friend and 
put his body in a trunk. In West Virginia, a 
young man was arrested for the rape of a nine- 
year-old girl while under the influence of mari- 
juana. In Texas, a hitchhiker under the influ- 
ence of marijuana murdered a motorist. In 
Florida, a marijuana victim butchered with an 
ax his father, sister, and two brothers. In Michi- 


gan, a marijuana addict manacled a trooper to 
a mail post and put a bullet through his head. 
So grows the tale and tally of the latest peril 
for the youth of America. 


* REEFERS’ 


Miariyvana-pvavccep CIGARETTES are 
known colloquially under various names, such 
as reefers and muggles. They produce idiotic 
laughter and a temporary state of lunacy; 
if they become a habit they may bring on 
permanent insanity. Marijuana causes a feel- 
ing of exaltation and magnificent illusions 
regarding time and space. Eighty miles an hour 
may seem like twenty, or the victim may seem 
to be soaring above the clouds. Later come 
irresistible impulses to violence. Its effects are 
more unpredictable than those of opium. For- 
tunately, juries are ignoring the plea of “tem- 
porary insanity” and sending criminal addicts 
to prison. In New Orleans it is claimed that 
one out of four arrests can be attributed to 
marijuana smoking. 

This opiate, new to the United States, has 
been known to the Orient since the dawn of 
history. Its illicit use spread here from Mexico 
and, with it, the slang name marijuana — 
“Mary and Jane.” It is derived from the leaves 
and fruit of the plant Cannabis sativa. For 
all its impressive Greek name, Cannabis sativa 
is nothing other than our common weed hemp, 
which grows high in almost any climate. 

Hashish is the most popular name for 
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marijuana in the Near East, where hemp has 
been cultivated for centuries for the tough fiber 
made from its harmless stalk as well as for the 
narcotic resin and drugs derived from its leaves 
and flowering shoots and fruit. 

The insidious elixirs of Cannabis sativa have, 
since the beginning of the Christian Era, con- 
tributed to keep the once virile races of India, 
western Asia, Egypt, and northern Africa in a 
state of dreamy and innocuous desuetude. Like 
the opium-smoking Chinese they have become 
politically impotent. Appar- 
ently the Arabs have at last 
shaken off its lure, while the 
ascetic Japanese are content 
to sell narcotic drugs for profit 
to other peoples and live at 
home on rice and fish. 

Hashish is more provocative 
than opium. It excites the 
mind and brings on temporary 
insanity, thus leading to rob- 
bery, rape, and murder. The 
violence of its effects may be 
judged by the derivation of 
the English word assassin. 
Assassin comes from an Arabic 
word meaning “one who has drunk of hashish.” 
The religious and military Order of the Assas- 
sins, founded in Persia in 1090, terrorized the 
Near East for centuries, destroying its enemies 
by secret murder. 

Providence gave us appetites for two pur- 
poses: to guide us in satisfying the normal 
needs of the human body; to afford us a means 
of developing character when we resist over- 
indulgence. 

Providence is fairly generous in making ac- 
cessible the opportunities for regulation of the 
abuse of our appetites — too generous, it seems 
to most of us. Sex and its lures lurk around 
every corner. Alcohol can be procured almost 
as easily as potatoes. Narcotic poppies bloom 
with enough profusion across the face of the 
planet to provide all mankind with visions of 
paradise. 

Providence prefers to have us exercise tem- 
perance rather than abstinence. But most mor- 
tals are too weak to choose their blessings in 
moderation. Instead, we often pray Lead us 
not into temptation. And, if the gods do not 
answer the prayers of cowards, we then call 
on governments to remove the enticement. Na- 


Destroy It! 


ture insists, however, on self-discipline; the 
failure of the Eighteenth Amendment has 
thrown American youth back once more on its 
individual resources of temperance. 

In the case of more deadly pleasures, gov- 
ernment has been effective in tempering the 
temptation. A few years ago the peddling of 
morphine and heroin, white powders of the 
beautiful poppy, seemed to be undermining 
the morale of the Forgotten Man. Europe and 
Asia were smuggling their tantalizing drugs 

comme, across American shores. Our 
federal grand juries were over- 
whelmed with cases of dope 
peddlers brought into our 
courts. The men “higher up” 
wereamassing fortunes. But the 
League of Nations came to the 
rescue. Convention followed 
convention. One nation after 
another passed laws restrict- 
ing the manufacture and ex- 
port of the products of opium. 
The League did not abolish 
war, but it did succeed in curb- 
ing to a considerable extent the 
illicit use of these dangerous 
habit-forming drugs. 


FEDERAL REGULATION 


BBy rae Feverat MARIJUANA TAX act of 
October 1, 1937, any person in the United 
States who grows or produces hemp for sale 
or deals in it must be registered and pay an 
occupational tax. On each sale or transfer of 
the shoots, leaves, fruit, or seeds of hemp that 
produce marijuana, as well as the extract itself, 
he must pay a still heavier tax. Severe penalties 
are provided for failure to report. 

We can warn our children against hemp poi- 
son but we cannot expect them to help much in 
protecting themselves or aiding the Treasury 
Department or the local police. The war on 
this new drug demands the concerted patriot- 
ism of all parents. Let us inform the police on 
all peddlers of the drug. We should be able to 
recognize the hemp weed whenever we see it 
growing against a wall or in an open field. Let 
us telephone the police in such case and insist 
they find out whether or no the owner or grower 
of this plant is operating under license. 
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Advesscs 1s rightfully German. Ger- 
mans played the predominant role in creating, 
preserving, and upbuilding it; German blood 
predominates in a majority of its citizens; the 
German Hour is imminent when the Germans 
here will rise and take over the United States. 

This is a major thesis of Nazi propaganda. It 
is not the mere babbling of ex- 
tremists; it is part of the official 
program of the German foreign 
propaganda institute which is 
hard at work here inculcating the 
doctrine — “arousing those of 
German blood to the sense of 
brotherhood and solidarity,” as 
its agents put it. Already they 
call it Unser Amerika — “our 
America.” 

Preposterous? Remember the 
terrible effect this weapon has 
had in Hitler’s hands in Europe. 
The United States has at least 
six times as many Germans as 
had Czechoslovakia; the Nazis 
argue that it should be just as vulnerable. 

Their avowed purpose is to “reconquer” 
America, regain the domination which they 
claim was rightfully theirs from colonial days 
but was wrested from them by the Yankees 
through a kind of Hebraic cunning they got 
from the Bible. It is improbable that the realis- 
tic and enormously able Nazi top men expect 
any such overwhelming triumph. What they do 
remember bitterly is that the knockout blow in 
the World War was delivered by America. If 
they can create enough dissension, enough dis- 
satisfaction, and enough pro-German, pro- 
fascist sentiment in America to prevent our 
again helping Germany’s enemies, they will 
have won victory enough — a victory worth 
any effort and any expense. 


“Unser Amerika’ 


Th e Nazi Program for the United States 


by S. K. PADOVER 





But, whether for the larger or the lesser ob- 
jective, they have under way in this country 
a more intensive propaganda campaign than 
most Americans realize. Bits about their ac- 
tivities crop out in the newspapers. The story 
of the Nazi semimilitary organization here, for 
example, has been told. It is sensational — the 
Dies committee heard there are a 
half-million members — but it 
should be viewed in perspective 
against the whole carefully pre- 
pared and comprehensive plan of 
which it is but a small part. It is 
a sinister plan but not with- 
out its elements of grotesque 
humor. 

The Nazis have worked out an 
almost perfect technique of non- 
military aggression and peaceful 
disruption, triumphant alike in 
Germany, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia. They confidently believe 
it will be equally successful here. 
The technique is to stir up dis- 
satisfaction and internal dissension, then to 
step in and dominate the chaos they have 
created through the German minority they 
control. 

To stir up dissatisfaction in the United 
States, they are attacking democracy and its 
institutions. 

Pamphlet No. 7 of the official Nazi Jnstruc- 
tions for Our Friends Overseas, says, “The 
fundamental aim must always be to discredit 
conditions in the United States and thus make 
life in Germany seem enviable by contrast.” 
Democracy in the United States likewise is 
pictured as on the verge of collapse; the masses 
are “beginning to be out of control.” Learned 
professors write that nothing except Naziism 
can save the United States. 
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The United States is, in any event, a rich, 
vulgar, corrupt, and basically uncultured land, 
owned by Jews, ful! of criminals, and clinging 
to a degenerate form of government. Worse, 
the Americans are neither a race nor a nation 
but a sort of bastardized racial conglomeration 
in which the best blood, that which made the 
country powerful, is German. 

If Americans are ever to be free, they must 
destroy the Constitution, which the Nazis call 
“the chain that ties the whole misery of 
American politics.” Above all, Americans are 
told, they must smash the bill of rights, which 
is the bulwark of decadent liberal-democratic 
notions. “The bill of rights,” says Hans 
Kiderlen in his book, Journey into New Amer- 
ica, “is the wall in whicha breach must be made 
before America’s problems can be solved.” 

The tragedy of America is that it does not 
realize that democracy is dead here. Wille und 
Macht, official organ of Nazi youth, says: 

For the average American, democracy is a faith, 
and a fanatical one, at that. Therefore it is pointless 
to argue with an American objectively and coolly 
about democracy and dictatorship. 

The thing to do, then, is not to argue but to 
attack. 


POISONED PIMPLES 


So mucu for creating dissatisfaction here. 
To create dissension, there is another tech- 
nique. The Nazis, with skill born of long 
practice, raise issues. These diabolically raised 
issues tend to split the country socially, under- 
mine political institutions, instill mutual ha- 
treds among the citizens, and inevitably cause 
civil conflicts; it is then that the Nazis step in 
just in time to “save the country from Bol- 
shevism.” 

The issues are pimples, at first. A man may 
go through life without noticing or caring 
much about a pimple. But let him begin to be 
anxious about it, try to cure it by rubbing or 
cutting — then the pimple will become in- 
flamed; complications will develop; soon the 
whole body will be poisoned. The Nazis find 
pimples and scratch them. There was not much 
of a Jewish problem in Germany before Hitler, 
nor was the Sudeten problem acute. 

There are three pimples which the Nazis 
hope to develop into boils to poison America. 
They are: (1) the racial problem; (2) the Jewish 
problem; (3) the Germanic problem. 


A 


To the Nazis, the “racial question” is the 
core of all thinking, all political behavior, and 
all culture. And yet blind America simply re- 
fuses to get excited about its twelve million 
negroes who threaten to “negrify” the coun- 
try. Unless something drastic is done about 
this, the United States will become a degraded 
nation. 

Henrich Krieger, writing in Die Tat, warns 
us sternly: 

If America continues to drift along her present 
racial course, she must inevitably be forced to aban- 
don calling herself a Germanic nation. It is not 
“white” and “colored” that actually oppose each 
other in the United States today; it is the Germanic 
race, which is meeting all other races... . As 
racial comrades, we hope and wish that Germanic 
America will increasingly find its way back to the 
principles of Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln, who 
were worlds removed from the liberalistic idea of 
racial equality. 

The Nazis stand ready to help us clean up 
this racial mess and prepare for a purified 
Unser Amerika. 

Then there is the Jewish problem. The Na- 
zis are exerting every effort to make the United 
States Jew-conscious. The Nazis know that 
nothing else splits a country wide-open so 
thoroughly. Hence all Nazi propaganda abroad 
is at least 98 per cent anti-Semitic. 

Since 1933, the Nazis have distributed thou- 
sands of pamphlets designed to convince 
American farmers, workers, and lower middle- 
class folk that the country is Jew-dominated. 
Repeating their time-tested formula, they 
trace every American ill to the Jews. They are 
spreading the canards that the Jews control 
America’s money, own the American press, and 
dominate the government. “Aryan” Ameri- 
cans are urged to revolt against this Jewish 
tyranny. 

Colin Ross, of the institute for foreign prop- 
aganda, admits bluntly that anti-Semitism in 
America is a vital necessity for Nazi plans. His 
utterances may be accepted as official. 

Now the Germanic issue. Americans don’t 
know there is one, but the Nazis claim that the 
United States has so much German blood that 
all Hitler needs to do to control America is to 
arouse this “blood” to an awareness of its 
brotherhood. 

For the basis of their claims, they go back to 
Pastorius, who with his Mennonites settled 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, claiming he and 
others played a preponderant role in the open- 
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ing of the new land. A German, Martin Wald- 
seemiiller, first named it “America,” in 1507. 
Another German, Charles V, was King of 
Spain shortly after Columbus returned from his 
fourth voyage. This, in Nazi law, gives Ger- 
mans title to the Western continent. (Actually, 
Charles V was part Austrian, part Spaniard.) 
Moreover — so writes a Nazi scholar — Martin 
Luther, a German, founded Protestantism. 
Without Protestantism, there would have been 
no Protestant colonization of North America. 
“Without Luther, America would never have 
existed. Thus the deepest roots of the United 
States go back to a German.” All this, the 
Nazis conclude triumphantly, gives “us” as 
much right to claim that North America is 
German as the British have to claim it is 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Nor is this all. By the time of the American 
Revolution, a great portion of the colonists 
were German or had ‘“‘German blood.” Large 
numbers of them fought with Washington. 
(The Hessians on the other side are never men- 
tioned.) Other “Germans,” notably General 
Steuben, came over to help the colonists. When 
it was all over, there was a movement to make 
German the national tongue and to put a 
German king on the vacant American throne. 
“Some wanted a French, others a German 
king,” the popular Nazi author, Johannes Stoye, 
recounts, but the unscrupulous Anglo-Saxon 
minority robbed the Germans of their victory. 
This was the fault of George Washington. 

In the Civil War, every third soldier in the 
Northern army was a German, and General 
Robert E. Lee said that “without the Ger- 
mans, it would be a trifle to lick the Yankees.” 


WHO ARE WE, ANYWAY? 


Sucu Nazt spokesmen as the officially 
endorsed propagandist Colin Ross grow frantic 
when they recall how the Anglo-Saxons have 
cheated the Germans out of their proper place 
in the American sun. Ross is the descendant of 
Scotch forebears who settled in Germany gen- 
erations ago; he is regarded in Germany as 
their foremost authority on American affairs. 
He writes indignantly: 


We are bitterly furious at the way they treated 
the Germanic portion of the population from the 
very beginning and how thoroughly and carefully 
they obliterated everything that the German has 
done for his American fatherland. 


But, the Nazis console themselves, the Ger- 
mans are bound to control America by sheer 
numbers and “blood.” They claim that from 
one fourth to one third of the population of the 
country is of Germanic blood. Professor Karl 
Haushofer, the famous geopolitical theorist, 
puts the number at thirty million in his 
Weltpolitik. This is too conservative, according 
to others. Richard Nitschke, in his Der Aus- 
landsdeutschtum, a public-school textbook, puts 
the number at thirty to forty million. Another 
school textbook figures that almost half the 
American population is of Germanic origin. 

Parenthetically, if the German claim were 
accepted and from the remainder of our popu- 
lation were deducted the Italians, the Irish, the 
Slavs, the Jews, the Scandinavians, the 
negroes, and the Orientals, about fifteen million 
persons of Anglo-Saxon origin, or 11 per cent, 
would be left. Perhaps the English never settled 
this country at all! In sober fact, the census of 
1790 put the German population at 8 per cent; 
it may be 15 per cent now. 

But whether it is forty million or fifty mil- 
lion, writes Georg Timpe in his Catholic 
Germans in the United States, “German blood” 
is of the very essence of America. So are Ger- 
man words, German thought, German culture, 
German music, German education. 

“In all the veins of America’s cultural body 
flow the German spirit, German profundity, 
modesty, self-sacrifice, duty, endurance, thor- 
oughness.” Herr Timpe says the hour is at 
hand when the “German essence” of America 
will reassert itself: 

The American of today would not be what he is 

. if no German had ever come over there. . . . In 
what form, in what sense, in what moment his Ger- 
man Being will again participate in world history and 
become a source of pride and usefulness to the old 
fatherland, no one can say. But that such a moment 
will arrive one day, and that we will be compensated 

for the sacrifices which we have made there, is not a 

deceptive hope. 

In the official Handbook of Foreign Germans, 
Hugo Grothe writes darkly that one fourth of 
America’s blood will not long be denied its 
rightful place. The Reich must do everything 
in its power to make these Americans return 
to their German race. 

Gigantic efforts are under way to arouse 
this Germanic element to a feeling of solidarity 
with the Germany of today. The “forty million 
Germans” in America must be used to stop 
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America from joining Britain and France in the 
war against the Reich that is bound to come. 
“For let us not forget,” Colin Ross writes al- 
most hysterically, “it was America that de- 
cided the World War!” 

The Institute of Germans Living Abroad, at 
Stuttgart, is perhaps the greatest single prop- 
aganda plant in the world; its purpose, as reit- 
erated by Hitler, Goebbels, and Goering, is to 
bring people of “German blood” into the spirit- 
ual fold of the Reich. (Dorothy Thompson 
points out that it is the exact counterpart of 
the Communist International.) 

The Institute is compiling a German World 
Migration Register; agents everywhere in Ger- 
many search family Bibles and letters to trace 
all persons who have emigrated during the last 
hundred years and to record the names of 
living descendants. 

“The world-migration book,” says the 
Stuttgart Kurier, official organ of the Institute, 
“‘must represent not a card index, but a Ger- 
man world in human beings. With each human 
being should be established personal connec- 
tion.” Here is to be the colossal list of persons 
to be bombarded with “blood-brotherhood 
propaganda.” 

Minister of the Interior Frick, addressing 
the Fifth Congress of Germans Abroad, in 
Stuttgart in 1938, sternly reminded his hearers, 
“No German abroad may forget that he is al- 
ways and everywhere a piece of Germany.” 

At the same meeting, Goering bluntly warned 
the world that Germany “‘is not only ready but 
strong enough to protect Germans all over the 
world.” 

Richard Nitschke writes in Der Auslands- 
deutschtum: “In our position, we cannot afford 
to give up one third of our people. We make no 
distinction between Germans at home and Ger- 
mans abroad.” 

The Stuttgart Kurier states flatly: 


We desire to bring back the Germans in the 
United States to the racial unity and common faith 
of all Germans. To this end, the spiritual and in- 
tellectual reform of Americans of German extraction 
is necessary, in accord with the model furnished by the 
homeland. . . . German-American influence shall 
then be thrown in the balance under our leadership for 
the coming struggle for America’s regeneration. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


Nazt propacanna in this country aims at 
two audiences. To the non-Germans are ad- 


dressed the racial, anti-Semitic, and antilabor 
propaganda; to the Germans, the appeals on 
grounds of “‘blood” and “culture.” 

The more sinister is the Nazi propaganda 
among Americans of German descent. The 
Nazis, by the way, protest the term “‘German- 
Americans” and prefer the plain German word 
Amerikaner, which implies “Germans in Amer- 
ica” and, as it carries no hyphen, suggests no 
possible division of allegiance. 

The Amerikaner are told that Naziism is 
a world movement which is bound to lead to 
Teutonic domination of the United States. 

Nazis quote Dr. Goebbels’ assertion that 
the “German idea” must conquer the world, in- 
cluding the United States, for the Germans are 
the Chosen People, selected by destiny and 
history to rule the earth. 

Colin Ross appealed to Governor La Fol- 
lette’s third party to espouse Naziism frankly. 
The Nazis strain every effort to undermine the 
German-Americans’ belief in American ideals. 

To carry on their propaganda more effective- 
ly, the Nazis have established a network of 
cells, agencies, organizations, and press bu- 
reaus in every population center of the coun- 
try. Most powerful organization is the Ameri- 
kadeutscher Volksbund, under Fihrer Fritz 
Kuhn, sedulous ape of Hitler. The Bund, like 
its parent, the propaganda institute in Stutt- 
gart, rejects the validity of American citizen- 
ship. ““The German man is and remains our 
fellow-national (Volksgenosse), regardless of the 
citizenship papers that he may possess.” 

Much of the effort of the Volksbund is to 
capture American youth of German descent. 
The Volksbund holds that “our future,” 
meaning the future of Nazi designs in America, 
lies in the youth. “In our youth groups we 
want to build young men to be useful to the 
German folk community.” Free German-lan- 
guage schools give “careful German training” 
and prepare youths from seven to eighteen “to 
become members of American Germandom.” 
American-German youth is told that it is not 
enough to speak or even to think German. “We 
must consciously work for the totality of the 
folk, and become politically active in a folk- 
German sense,” writes Funges Volk, official 
organ of the Nazi youth in the United States. 
“A few of our generations have permitted 
themselves to be robbed of what eminent men 
of our blood have built up and left behind in 
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this country. To reconquer this is our most 
sacred duty.” 

The Yearbook of the Bund proclaims: “We 
are proud of Germany! Proud of its great 
Fuhrer! Proud of our language! Proud of our 
culture!” The program of the Bund is: “The 
union of all people of German origin in the 
United States.” 

The Bund is a tightly knit organization, 
along military lines. Kuhn, three regional 
directors, and one youth leader rule no less 
than fifty-six units scattered from coast to 
coast. Each group has its own newspaper. 

Apart from the strictly party newspapers of 
the Bund, there are twenty German-language 
newspapers in the United States that are un- 
official Nazi mouthpieces, preaching anti- 
Semitism and ridiculing democracy. 


WHAT THE NAZIS WANT 


Bux more stontricant is a book by an 
eminent Nazi — Colin Ross’s astounding Unser 
Amerika, published in Leipzig in 1936. It must 
be taken as semiofficial: in the first place, Ross 
is an officer of the propaganda institute in 
Stuttgart; second, the organ of the Nazi Party, 


Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte (June, 1938), 
urges that it be given the “most widespread 
distribution.” 

It is remarkable that this book has escaped 
attention in the American press. In it, Ross re- 
cites the arguments we have already reviewed. 
Then he urges that the “thirty million Ger- 
mans in the United States” should assert the 
rights of their blood by every and any means. 
He is sure of an ultimate victory in the United 
States because of the collapse of the old 
Anglo-Saxon ideals of liberty and democracy. 

“Language,” Ross consoles himself, “is not 
everything. I met Americans of German de- 
scent who did not speak a word of German and 
who nevertheless are and remain ‘German- 
Americans,’ to use this customary but inept 
expression.” 

He protests strenuously against the German 
habit of saying that “we also” contributed to 
America. That implies a partnership, whereas 
the Germans were the chief factor in America’s 
creation. 

“I am convinced that German blood in the 
United States will come into its own only after 
it insists upon it energetically,” he writes. 
“I believe in the German Hour of America. 


... The great historic events usually are 
prepared underground until they suddenly 
emerge in the open.” Few outsiders, Ross con- 
tinues, realize how widespread is the German 
movement. “The German rebirth in the United 


States is more powerful than most people 
think.” 


We Germans in the old country can only watch 
the great revolution that is preparing over there, not 
altogether impartially, to be sure; for our hearts will 
always beat for a people whose blood is one fourth 
ours. When this German portion . . . will have ta- 
ken a firm hold of the destiny of its new fatherland, it 
will do so not for our sake, but for its sake, the sake 
of America. 

“From amongst them [Germans in America] will 
arise a German Thomas Paine. . . . He will unite 
all of German blood. All will come as soon as they 
have realized the simple truth that they are not 
“Americans” but “Amerikaner,” men of German 
blood and American soil. . . . Then they will be 
able to exclaim proudly the words of the German poet 
who wrote... 

“ America would have been nothing 
If we were not Amerikaner — 
We, Amerikaner, we —!” 


Thus the Nazis will save America from 
“chaos and barbarism.” Ross reiterates that 
the Germans have a sacred duty to perform; 
America is “‘a creation of the German spirit,” 
hence the United States must become Unser 
Amerika. 

Even if they cannot take over completely, he 
thinks at least the country ought to be split 
into a number of geographic blocks, each to be 
bilingual, with German speech predominating. 

The mass of German-Americans have shown 
themselves consistently cold to Nazi propagan- 
da, just as they were cold to the clumsier 
German propaganda of World War days. De- 
spite enormous pressure and Nazi incitation, 
they have remained what they always have 
been, loyal Americans. 

The situation in the future is, nevertheless, 
fraught with danger. The Nazis have the theo- 
retical and material basis for a powerful “race 
and blood” campaign in this country. German 
plans look far into the future. Hitler has pro- 
claimed himself again and again to be supreme 
lord and protector of all people of German 
blood on earth. It is almost certain that, when 
the Fiihrer is ready to strike at the two great 
European democracies, he will instantly in- 
tensify the “‘race and blood” issue here, as he 
did in Czechoslovakia. He may even demand 
autonomy for “Germans in America.” 
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A Husbarda Turns Housewife 


by DAVID ALLEN BATES 


g AM THE HOUSEWIFE in our home. I do 
not regard this as incompatible with my posi- 
tion as husband because of the circumstances 
which brought about my decision. 

In the first place, there were unmistakable 
warnings that our marriage would dissolve be- 
fore its second year ended, and I was well aware 
that sooner or later, at this rate, Ruth and I 
would end in the divorce courts. The only al- 
ternative that remained was that of compro- 
mise, although compromise in this case would 
mean that I’d have to renounce — for the time 
being, at least — my notions of the marriage 
partnership and take on the duties of house- 
keeping which I had assumed Ruth would per- 
form daily after she returned from work. 

A second reason developed when I lost my 
position with a magazine. I spent several 
weeks at home, writing to contacts and pro- 
spective employers. It was during these weeks 
that I found the peace which had eluded me — 
us, I should say — because we had wrangled 
continually since the day of our marriage 
(which by a stroke of irony was St. Valentine’s 
Day). 

Then and there I decided that I should 
obtain work I could do at home. Weren’t some 
of my friends doing it successfully? Wasn’t 
Reynolds writing fiction at home while Marion 
worked? And wasn’t it the same with Les? The 
hitch in my case, however, was that if I worked 
at home I should be expected also to do the 
housework. 

I analyzed the situation thoroughly and 
finally convinced myself that it was worth the 
price. “He is happiest,” observed Goethe, “‘ who 
finds peace in his own home.” And Goethe 
probably noted that at least half our lifetime is 
spent at home. 

I was fortunate to find the sort of editorial 
work for which I had been looking, at about 
the same salary as I had earned in my last posi- 
tion. I do my work at home now and take it to 


New York twice a week. But what to me is 
equally important is that I have started on the 
Book which I had intended to do immediately 
after our marriage. 

My salary is two dollars a week more than 
Ruth’s, and, in addition, I have an income from 
sundry little services which nets us several 
dollars more every week. I repeat to myself the 
fact that I am a breadwinner. It is important 
for me to remember this; otherwise my experi- 
ment as housewife would be unbearable and 
short-lived. 

I rise at 7:30 every morning now; Ruth rises 
a little later. Breakfast for two is fixed by 8 
o'clock. Dishes are washed and dried, and the 
kitchen tidied up by 8:30. While Ruth is put- 
ting on her hat I start with the daily ritual of 
dusting, vacuuming, making the beds, putting 
away shoes and laundry, and so forth. It’s eas- 
ier to do this every day than to let work pile up 
for week-end cleaning. 

I have finished by g o’clock and am ready 
for my own work. Out come typewriter and 
papers. Notes and books are spread out before 
me fan shape, and I have begun work a little 
after 9. 

Ruth, I know, is also cheerfully at work at 
her own desk in the advertising department of 
a small medical publishing concern. Her mind, 
too, she tells me, is at rest and unhampered by 
the worry of knowing she will have to do 
housework when she comes home, tired and 
taciturn as she often is, from an irritating day 
at the office. Ruth is entirely delighted with our 
new plan. 

My routine requires that I work at my pa- 
pers till 1 o’clock. Then I ease up a bit to pre- 
pare my lunch. It is always a simple, nourishing 
meal and at the same time economical. This 
last point is important. Our income has al- 
ways been small since our marriage, for I am 
not established as a writer, and Ruth is sadly 
underpaid by her employers, who have not 
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restored the 1§-per-cent cut in salary they 
made four years ago. The need for strict econ- 
omy was a third important reason which made 
me turn housewife. 

Ruth was extremely wasteful with her pur- 
chases for the home. She was the ideal victim 
for the sales spiel of any grocery clerk. Our 
kitchen was filled with “specials” for which 
we had not the slightest use. Our icebox was 
choked with fruit, and more came every other 
night. Her attempts to convert our home into 
a Salvation Army kitchen make a long and 
painful story. There was no use talking to 
Ruth about it. All of us have our blind spots, 
and it seems that, unless we discover them our- 
selves, we remain “‘of the same opinion still” 
in spite of everything. 


Adu: rar is ended now. 

I remember that the grocer enlarged his store 
and the fruit dealer opened a branch store in 
Jamaica — not quite through Ruth’s patronage 
alone but through the combined patronage of a 
multitude of young women like Ruth. There 
must be millions like her in America — our 
good, sweet young wives, charming and intelli- 
gent and co-operative in every other way but, 
many of them, sadly unprepared for and indis- 
posed toward housework and home economics. 

Many of them are in urgent need of school- 
ing in the art of spending so that every dollar 
will buy as much of a dollar’s worth as is 
reasonable to expect. Knowledge of this art 
can come only through training in the college of 
everyday experience. Here again my early 
years in Father’s grocery store adapted me 
peculiarly for the role of housewife. 

I should mention at this point the part my 
early background played in my conversion. 
Mother was not strong physically, and I often 
used to volunteer to help with the housework. 
I thought little of it at the time except as it 
made life easier for her. But it is astonishing 
how childhood impressions affect mature life, 
how early observations may become grooved 
into life patterns. Whatever the psychological 
causes, here was your man already house- 
broken. 

On the other hand, picture Ruth as a charm- 
ing modern young miss possessed of an anti- 
home complex — a more or less violent aver- 
sion toward many of the chores of the house. 


A HUSBAND TURNS HOUSEWIFE 





The reasons for this may perhaps be found in 
her own background. 

Her father died when she was a child. Her 
mother worked in an office after that, and 
Grandmother did the housework. Ruth found 
that she had to go to work immediately after 
graduation from school. She was given no 
opportunity to learn home economics, except 
for a smattering of it at school. 

It is obvious then that marriage brought to- 
gether a man who was reasonably sympathetic 
toward housework and a woman who was bet- 
ter adapted for the business world than for life 
with mop and broom. 

In spite of these fundamental differences 
in temperament, however, we followed tradi- 
tion during our first year of marriage. What a 
mess we made of it! I argued it was woman’s 
duty to do the housework. The fact that my 
own limited income necessitated Ruth’s con- 
tinuing to work did not alter my obstinate 
view. And I insisted that she work at both 
home and office. 

During the stormy sessions that followed, 
however, I learned that you can’t operate 
against the limitations of nature and get away 
with it. She seems to have her own plans for 
evolving marital harmony, and trying to follow 
your own conceptions of what will achieve it 
is likely to end in violent wrangling. Those 
dreadful sessions not only exhausted our ener- 
gies but made us both lonely and wretched. 

Yet from these violent storms was born abid- 
ing quiet; from marital discord evolved har- 
mony; from bickering, understanding and mu- 
tual appreciation. They were the cleansing 
storms of our married life. 

We compromised! 

Ruth and I have both gained in weight, and 
we both look considerably better. Our friends 
have all noticed the change. Obviously the en- 
forced ordeal of office work along with house- 
work was too much for Ruth. If I had insisted 
that she keep up her dual role I’m certain 
the inexorable climax would have been our 
ruination. Through compromise, however, 
through a respectable exchange of duties, we 
have preserved a companionship that has 
proved itself fully worth preserving. 

When Ruth comes home evenings now, she is 
met by a cheerful spouse who has put in a full 
day’s work at his desk. If I have been able to do 
it that day, she will find a nourishing supper 
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already in preparation. At least she will find 
all the shopping done, so that she can easily 
fix something for us both. It’s a fifty-fifty 
proposition all around — no questions asked 
and no nagging. That’s what we mean by 
“‘compromise.” If it makes Ruth happy and it 
affords me the mental quiet which I crave so 
much, why, we’ll continue to flaunt the tradi- 
tional tenet that the role of housewife must be- 
long to the wife alone. Society made that rule, 
and we—as members of society — have a 
right to adjust the principle to fit our individual 
circumstances. 


Qe ovr oF stx MARRIAGES is said to 
end tragically in the divorce courts. And the 
divorce rate — since the Civil War — has in- 
creased 2,000 per cent! Think of it! I feel that 
this figure could easily have been reduced had 
marital partners used a little discretion, a little 
more common sense, a little more of the spirit 
of compromise. Patience, tolerance, tact we 
have found to be indispensable to happy 
married life. And this happy state can be 
achieved, as we have achieved it, through trial 
and error. 

Friends have asked me how long I intend to 
remain a housewife. I propose to carry out the 
experiment for about one more year. By that 
time we shall have saved enough to be able to 
afford a child. And by that time (she will be 
twenty-eight; I, twenty-nine) Ruth will, I am 
sure, have become more cognizant of her re- 
sponsibilities as housewife. 

We have regular sessions during which we 
discuss home and kitchen management. Ruth 
also discusses home economics with married 
friends, and I encourage her to read books and 
magazine articles on the subject. She is re- 
sponding sensibly, and it is but a matter of 
time before her “‘education” will have been 
completed — education she should have ab- 
sorbed automatically during childhood, had she 
been privileged to lead a normal home life. 

In less than a year, too, I hope to have 
finished my Book. It may or it may not find a 
publisher. If it does — well and good. If it does 
not, it will at least have benefited me consid- 
erably as a writer and made it easier for me to 
get a better paying editorial position. In either 
case, however, Ruth will then stay home and 
become a housewife — and mother. 


Thousands of young married couples in 
America today are situated much as Ruth and 
I. While this is owing primarily to modern 
social and scientific conditions, the team of 
husband and wife working together has played 
a great part in American history. I may go so 
far as to say that it is one of the essentials of the 
American tradition that husband and wife 
exchange duties, if need be, until a crisis is 
passed and so-called “rightful” duties once 
more assumed in the conventional mode. 

Husband or wife did not ask — during the 
period of our colonial settlement and westward 
expansion — whose job it was to make the fire 
and tend the cattle, handle the plow and har- 
vest the grain. Whoever found the time took 
the task on himself and made no special men- 
tion of it thereafter. 

In 1938 it is the economic frontier of the 
twentieth century which we newly married 
couples have been facing during the past 
eight years. And co-operation between man and 
wife has been equally as urgent as it was in the 
era of the covered wagon. 

A terrific amount of work must be performed 
in order that today — as yesterday — a home 
may be founded, a family reared, financial 
provision made for that family, and the Ameri- 
can dream of freedom from economic worry 
achieved. Handicapped as he is by abnormal 
competition and with the ogre of unemploy- 
ment forever threatening him, the average man 
cannot alone cope with the task. 

I believe that any woman loyal to her hus- 
band is obligated to help him during their early 
years of married life, if she is physically able to 
do so, just as he is in decency bound to aid his 
espoused partner to the utmost and in every 
conceivable way within his means, as long as 
she needs him. 

It is a sad time now to insist on a stern 
segregation of “masculine” and “feminine” 
duties. It may not be quite the romantic 
thing, but man and wife must work together 
when the income of neither is enough for both, 
in order that together they may maintain a 
respectable standard of living and also start 
saving for the day of Junior’s arrival. 

That, to Ruth and me, is the credo of modern 
American “‘frontiersmen” —our millions of 
young married couples. If, as in our case, it re- 
quires that the husband turn housewife as an 
emergency measure, it is all in the day’s work. 














A VANQUISHED Democratic candidate 
for the United States Senate looked over my 
shoulder as an Associated Press teletype ma- 
chine jerkily recorded the Republican triumphs 


of the recent election. “Gosh!” moaned he, ° 


“if only the President’s popularity could have 
carried us through!” 

This remark, muttered in the bitter disap- 
pointment of defeat, describes the major politi- 
cal phenomenon of our time — the spectacle 
of a president beloved by his people, yet who 
is almost completely disassociated in the pub- 
lic mind from the candidates of his party and 
the policies: of his administration. Although 
many of Mr. Roosevelt’s advisers and theories 
of government are thoroughly unpopular, the 
same men and women who scoff at them admire 
him, with an admiration that is fervent and 
intense. 

There seems little relationship between the 
standing of New Deal policies and the stand- 
ing of the chief sponsor of those policies. The 
same straw polls that, last spring, showed gov- 
ernment spending in high disfavor revealed an 
identically opposite verdict on the man who had 
just proposed a new spending program. There 
also is scant connection between the President’s 
popularity and that of his party’s candidates. 

Just after the crushing “purge” setback in 
Maryland, a staff correspondent of the New 
York Times wrote: “Yet President Roosevelt, 
should he be running tomorrow for re-election, 
would carry the state.” 

A Times correspondent in Georgia said the 
President himself could sweep the State “hands 
down” despite the fact that his chosen candi- 
date finished a wobbly third in a three-way 
contest. 

It is significant that, all during the disastrous 
purge, the Gallup poll detected no harshening 
in the public attitude toward Mr. Roosevelt. 

Two weeks before the November election, 
Dr. Gallup announced a rise in the President’s 
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personally. 







standing. He was found to have the support of 
59.6 per cent of the electorate, not far below the 
62.5 per cent he polled in the overwhelming 
victory of 1936. 

The Fortune survey, released nearly simul- 
taneously, discovered the President at “his all- 
time height of public applause.” The country, 
declared Fortune, is devoted to Mr. Roosevelt 

But these same polls indicated that numer- 
ous New Deal policies and most New Deal 
strategists were as unpopular as the President 
himself was popular—and not many days 
later the Republicans made substantial gains 
in the House and Senate and took over the 
capitals of eleven States. 

The election left no doubt about the general 
estimate of many New Deal innovations. The 
farm program is discredited in the Middle 
West. The National Labor Relations Board 
has failed to settle the violent labor wars along 
the Pacific Coast. The spending spree has not 
restored prosperity to the industrial East. All 
over the nation the WPA politics of Harry 
Hopkins are in disrepute. Republican candi- 
dates hammered away at these policies but not 
at the man most responsible for them. Charles 
A. Sprague, the successful Republican aspirant 
for Oregon’s governorship, minced no words 
about the racketeering and coercion rife in the 
labor situation, yet he had only kind phrases 
for “the great humanitarian in the White 
House.” Even the incredible Congressman Dies, 
with his blanket attacks on practically every 
individual prominently associated with the 
New Deal save one, was mild to that solitary 
exception. “The President,” said the usually 
raucous Mr. Dies, “‘has been misinformed.” 

This is the new strategy of Republicans and 
conservative Democrats alike. The politicians 
have sensed a tendency among the people to 
detach Mr. Roosevelt from any objectionable 
New Deal features. Ickes, Hopkins, Corcoran, 
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Jackson, Douglas — all are fair game, but not 
their boss. 

Even as he was in the process of being 
“purged” from the Democratic Party, Gov- 
ernor Martin of Oregon carefully distinguished 
between the noble leader and such “incompe- 
tent federal officials” as Miss Perkins and 
Secretary Ickes. 

While his name was on the White House 
black list, Senator George of Georgia stumped 
his state hailing “that great and good man, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” And, a few hours 
after the President had endorsed one of his 
opponents, the Senator said that the peerless 
chief executive had been misinformed by ras- 
cally advisers. The names of these advisers he 
did not want his listeners to think he was 
“mentioning in the same breath with that of 
the President.” 

Senator Herring of Iowa helped his colleague, 
Senator Gillette, decisively conquer a White 
House candidate and then announced that Mr. 
Roosevelt was more personally popular than 
ever in the Corn Belt. 

Even the indomitable Borah, after labeling 
the Supreme Court “reform” plan an “evasion 
of the Constitution,” introduced the promoter 
of that plan in Idaho as “‘our great President.” 

The political small talk of average Ameri- 
cans is conclusive proof that the country ex- 
onerates the President himself from responsi- 
bility for New Deal bungling. A few days after 
the recent elections, Drew Pearson and Rob- 
ert S. Allen of the “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round” made a quick trip through six or seven 
States in which the Republicans had won de- 
cisive triumphs. They found the people indig- 
nantly opposed to many New Deal policies. 
Yet they also found that the people “blame 
everything on the brain trust or the cabinet or 
the politicians, but they still speak of Mr. 
Roosevelt as a man who is trying, who may 
make mistakes, but by and large is doing his 
best for the country.” 

This remarkable state of public opinion has 
so impressed itself on Frank E. Gannett, one 
of the President’s most persistent newspaper 
critics, that not many weeks ago he predicted 
that Mr. Roosevelt would run for a third term 
and be re-elected. He said the President had 
such personal strength with the people that 
only he could carry the New Deal standard 
to another victory. 


A NATIONAL IDOL 


Mis. Roosevert’s vast following, it 
seems to me, is attributable to personal faith 
rather than political agreement. This explains 
many things. It reveals why in States where he 
is tremendously popular the President cannot 
transfer that popularity to others of his political 
outlook. 

He went through Texas in what Robert S. 
Allen of the New York Post described as “a 
triumphal procession.” Senator Tom Connally 
too, another foe of the Court plan, called him 
“our great President.” But the President’s 
endorsement failed utterly to re-elect the left- 
wing New Dealers, Maverick and McFarlane. 

To the people the New Deal appears to 
mean trust in a man, not a legislative program 
to be enacted by sympathetic congressional 
members. Just as the voters mentally isolate 
the President from his unpopular advisers, so 
do they isolate him from senators and repre- 
sentatives. That is why many Democrats 
elected in the sweep of 1936 have been men out 
of line with the New Deal; it also is why the 
President could carry Massachusetts by 174,103 
votes at the same time that the State gave a 
senator hostile to the New Deal an almost 
identical majority; it is why the country could 
tell Dr. Gallup that it is 57 per cent against 
regulating farm prices, 58 per cent against gov- 
ernment spending, 62 per cent for the Ludlow 
war referendum, 64 per cent no better off eco- 
nomically — and $9.6 per cent for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt! 

To the voters with whom I have talked, the 
President is not the responsible head of a co- 
ordinated government and political party. He 
is simply Mr. Roosevelt, “our great Presi- 
dent.” 

How else account for the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio have just elected Republican 
governors, only a few short months after tu- 
multuous welcomes from their people impelled 
Thomas L. Stokes, the Scripps-Howard re- 
porter who wrote the articles indicting WPA 
politics in Kentucky, to say, “If the President 
went out deliberately to find the answer to the 
question, ‘How’m I doing?’ he should be 
pleased”? What else explains Fortune’s dis- 
covery that the voters are devoted to Mr. 
Roosevelt — and extremely skeptical of his 
policies. Is there another explanation why Ore- 
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gon balloted nearly three to one for the 
President in 1936, still supports him by 70 
per cent in the Gallup poll, and yet has just 
rejected emphatically two referendums 
calling for State collaboration in New Deal 
power and housing programs? 

When else in our history a condition 

parallel to this? The sins of past adminis- 
trations were also the sins of presidents. 
But today the same people who condemn 
and distrust the New Deal call the man in 
the White House “‘our great President.” 
What is the background of this political 
paradox? 

Much has been written and said about 
the attitude of many wealthy Americans 
toward Mr. Roosevelt. Their hatred of him 
is a common topic. The lack of objectivity 
with which they view the New Deal has 
been widely discussed. Cartoons and jokes 
poke fun at the situation. 

Considerably less attention has been 
paid to the outlook of the masses of the 
people. Aside from conceding their sym- 
pathy with the President, few have attempted 
‘to estimate the real nature of that sympathy. 
Does it stem from a general understanding of 
the New Deal? Is it because of the President’s 
impressive personality? How readily can it be 
jolted? Will it endure if Mr. Roosevelt runs a 
third time? 

Scarcely any president since George Wash- 
ington has maintained so high a pitch of per- 
sonal popularity as long as has Mr. Roosevelt. 
No president has survived as many prophecies 
of political disaster. 

““The New Deal is nearly 20 months old and 
has shown slim results,” wrote the President’s 
future son-in-law, John Boettiger, in the 
Chicago Tribune in the autumn of 1934. “The 
Literary Digest poll announced a few days ago 
has shown the administration policies now re- 
ceiving endorsement by only the barest 
majority.” 

That was four full years back, at the twi- 
light of the temporary armistice between the 
New Deal and the conservatives. The interim 
has been packed with predictions of impending 
political doom for the President. 

The bitter struggle in Congress over hold- 
ing-company legislation, the threats of Dr. 
Townsend and Father Coughlin, the collapse of 
the NRA, the long succession of Supreme Court 
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rulings hostile to the Administration, the nomi- 
nation of Landon, the plan to revise the judici- 
ary, the sit-down strikes, the charges involving 
Mr. Justice Black and the Klan, the “reces- 
sion” in business, the defeat of the reorganiza- 
tion bill, the break with the Vice President, the 
ill-fated intrusion into the Democratic pri- 
maries, the recent Republican conquests — 
these and a dozen other happenings of the last 
four years have been hailed successively by the 
opposition as marking the beginning of the end 
for Mr. Roosevelt. 

Yet he still travels on. After almost six 
years in the White House, his personal popu- 
larity is so great that a third term is not re- 
garded as beyond the realm of possibility. What 
is the bond between President and people that 
has withstood political failure and economic 
adversity? 


THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND 


Qor arnt envofa trolley line in Cleve- 
land, a tall motorman with graying temples 
told me: “I’m not much better off than I was 
back in thirty-three. But that’s not our Presi- 
dent’s fault. He’s trying to do all the good he 
can. He’s doing his best.” 

And, nearly a continent away, in the hills of 
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California, a ruddy stump-rancher assured me: 
“The New Deal hasn’t helped me very much, 
but our President is for the little fellow, and 
I’ll string along with him.” 

Practically the width of the country and an 
era in civilization separate the places where 
I jotted down those remarks. One was uttered 
by a man who runs a streetcar through a 
crowded metropolis; the other came from a 
backwoodsman far in the Western hinterlands. 
But both expressed the same sort of faith in 
the President: a belief in his sincerity and his 
devotion to the people and no tendency to put 
on him any blame for mistakes and failures. 
And both referred to him as “our President.” 

To men and women in twenty-two States — 
States all the way from frontier Washington to 
industrial Connecticut —I have put, in the 
past seven months, the question I asked the 
motorman in Cleveland and the stump-rancher 
in California. I have inquired not whether they 
are for or against the President but bow they 
feel avout him. In the great majority of in- 
stances, I have found the replies astonishingly 
similar. 

The bulk of the people are for the President. 
They are not certain of what he is doing. About 
much of his program they have only vague and 
indefinite ideas. Confusion and misinformation 
are legion. But they are for him. 

Scarcely one person in ten seems to have the 
slightest notion how the money for the PWA 
and WPA has been raised. Nevertheless there 
are plenty of complaints about such specific 
New Deal policies as are understood. All ex- 
cept outright labor partisans seem resentful 
of the Wagner act. The huge public debt causes 
almost universal fear. Interference in State 
elections is not approved. 

But subordinating all this is the general feel- 
ing that the President’s heart is in the right 
place, that whatever he does is with the best 
of intentions. Bruce Barton has thus de- 
scribed this feeling: 

Those men and women who have been most neg- 

lected in our American life believe they have found a 


friend. They say to themselves: “He cares. He is 
trying to do something about it.” 


This kind of adherence is more significant 
than that based on studied agreement with 
principles and proposals. The latter sort of 
support might prove to be ephemeral and easily 
lost on a single issue. Leadership founded on 
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faith and trust is different. It endures many 
crises. And, all the way across America, only an 
occasional individual is found who is for Mr. 
Roosevelt because he has done this or done 
that. The others do not give specific reasons. 
They are for him because of a conviction that 
he is their President and will not let them down. 
It is a belief that will survive a lot of punish- 
ment. 

Ersel Gibson, a dairy farmer in the basin ot 
the Columbia River, says: 


Our President has made a lot of mistakes. The 
farm program is not working out very well for me. 
But I think he is doing what he honestly thinks is 
best for the people. That is the most important 
thing right now. 


Rollie House is a portly Shrine potentate 
who pilots the Union Pacific streamliners over 
the Wyoming hills. Hear what he says as he 
looks at his watch to see if he has the City of 
San Francisco in Rawlins on time: 


Hoover rode up here in the cab the other day. He’s 
a nice man, but Roosevelt is the President for me. 
I don’t always think he’s right, but he’s doing his 
level best. It’s not his fault things haven’t picked up 


with the railroads. 


Let Ray Morse talk for a minute. He sells 
insurance in Michigan, once captained his foot- 
ball team at college. He believes too much 
attention has been paid to industrial labor 
and not enough to the so-called white-collar 
worker. But for this Ray does not blame the 
President: 


He’s fair to everybody. It’s only natural for him 
to make some mistakes when he’s trying to do so 
much for so many people. You can bet your last 
dollar he’s not neglecting anyone deliberately. 


These are typical specimens of the American 
public opinion I sampled. The talk of “‘eco- 
nomic democracy” and “making capitalism 
work” comes from a small, politically con- 
scious minority and not from such average 
people as Rollie House and Ray Morse. The 
voters whom I asked about the President ap- 
peared to be for him because of a hunch that 
they have his sympathy. This feeling is so 
firmly rooted that, when these people become 
disillusioned about a particular governmental 
policy or act, they mentally separate Mr. Roose- 
velt from that phase of his administration. 

An Indian at Celilo Falls on the Columbia 
River was certain the federal dam at Bonne- 
ville had destroyed the Chinook salmon runs. 
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He blamed the army engineers. “If White Chief 
know, he fix.” 

A taxi driver in Baltimore contended the 
Labor Board iad turned over the country to 
the C.1.0. “They’ve even double-crossed the 
President,” he assured me, at exactly the time 
the newspapers were reporting that Mr. Roose- 
velt would reappoint one of the three Board 
members to another term. 

The master of the Washington State Grange 
said the new farm bill was disastrous to the 
ranchers of his State. He held Secretary Wal- 
lace responsible ‘‘for deceiving the President” 
—and yet the President signed the bill. 

A shopgirl in New York wondered why so 
many loafers were kept on the WPA. “Our 
President would do something if he ever saw 
those bums leaning on their shovels.” 

Harry Hopkins came into a State and com- 
pletely messed up the Democratic political 
situation. A precinct captain of the Democratic 
Party told me he was sure Hopkins was a com- 
munist. The man wore a red, white, and blue 
button that blared J Want Roosevelt Again. I 
wondered if he knew that Harry Hopkins was 
supposed to have a standing invitation to din- 
ner at the White House. 

That these are not isolated instances is 
shown by the Gallup poll, which announced 
that only 30 per cent of the people blame Mr. 
Roosevelt for the business recession. 

I have talked politics with some of the war 
veterans attacking Miss Perkins because she 
will not deport Harry Bridges and other radical 
labor leaders. Many of these veterans are 
strongly for the President. 

Farm spokesmen disgusted with the agri- 
cultural program are still zealous Roosevelt 
followers. 

Consider the American Federation of Labor, 
for example. Its executive council has unequiv- 
ocally condemned Administration policies. 
William Green has blessed many candidates 
on the roster of White House enemies. But an 
Institute of Public Opinion survey reveals the 
rank and file of the A. F. of L. almost as solidly 
in favor of the President personally as are the 
members of the C.I.0. 


A FAITH TO BREAK PRECEDENTS 


I rus a salutary condition? 
It has shocked me to talk with people who 
think the labor unions full of communists and 


who fear inflation is just around the corner, yet 
worship at the shrine of “‘our great President.” 
It seems to indicate a complete lack of political 
direction when grown men and women who are 
militantly for Mr. Roosevelt complain that 
cabinet officers are deceiving him or that he is 
in the clutches of irresponsible advisers. 

What has caused this confused thinking? 
The opposition to the Administration must 
bear much of the onus. Its hysteria over the 
reorganization bill was not designed to make 
people study issues through. Nor are Mohawk 
Valley formulas drafted to promote intelligent 
political thinking. 

A country editor in Montana remarked: 

No wonder the people are so blindly and personally 
devoted to Roosevelt. The Republicans and most of 


the press try so hard to bewilder them there is noth- 
ing else they can do. 


But the President must shoulder some of the 
responsibility. Many of his economic trails 
have been so meandering that even learned 
economists lose them in the undergrowth. 

From the people I have chatted with and 
questioned, I think Mr. Roosevelt might win a 
third term. In the first place, these enthusiastic 
adherents will be reluctant to let him retire. 
Secondly, theirs is the sort of faith and devo- 
tion not shaken by precedent or tradition. 

One of my friends, a successful insurance 
man with a humble background, said to me not 
long ago: 

My mother looks upon the President as someone 
so immediately concerned with her problems and 
difficulties that she would not be greatly surprised 
were he to come to her house some evening and stay 


to dinner. She almost regards him as one of the 
family. 


Fidelity of this type is slow to assess blame. 
Jibes at Secretary Mellon used to strike Presi- 
dent Hoover at the same time. But the arrows 
aimed at the machine politics of Jim Farley and 
the primary-election tactics of Harry Hopkins 
have yet to graze Mr. Roosevelt. He and his 
advisers move in different spheres, so far as vast 
sections of the people are concerned. 

In a speech delivered last year the President 
said he had to keep faith — “faith with those 
who have faith in me.” The extent and ex- 
clusively personal nature of that faith may 
result in the first attempt of an American 
president to win a third consecutive full term 
in office. 





Adjusting Yourself 
to Yourself 


by WINFRED RHOADES 


W..: Is THE MosT difficult task in 
the world? 

It is safe to say that, at any rate, one of the 
most difficult tasks any of us has to tackle — 
and also one of the most urgent — is that of 
learning how to get along with other people 
harmoniously and fruitfully and with as much 
of real enjoyment on both sides as possible. 

But even that, arduous as it is, does not 
stand at the top. There is another task which 
is yet harder, at least for some of us. It is that 
of learning how to get along with ourselves 
harmoniously and fruitfully and so as to en- 
courage health of both body and mind. 

There is only one need which is more funda- 
mental, and that is the need of adjusting one- 
self to the universe, to the mystery of existence 
and the quality of thought and conduct which 
that mystery of existence calls for. 

A certain amount of conflict must enter al- 
ways into the experience of the man who would 
truly live. If one is to keep the integrity of 
his mind and soul, a certain sturdy noncon- 
formity is necessary. And, as for the world out- 
side oneself, progress comes there just because 
there are men and women who live as yeast 
in its midst, refusing to let themselves become 
mere replicas of what they see round about 
them and endeavoring to make themselves 
communicators of deeper insights and truer 
values than the multitude cherishes. 

That calls for difficult adjustment continu- 
ally: adjustment on the one hand to the need 
for entering into conflict, which must often lead 
to situations that are hard to endure, and on 
the other hand such adjustment to the point of 
view of other people as will avoid conflict when 
it can be honorably avoided. It calls for ad- 
justment to other members of the family, ad- 
justment to employers, to fellow workers, to 
the various individuals who cross one’s path 
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day by day, adjustment to the general trend 
of the times. 

But the adjustment that is called for still 
more greatly is the adjustment of oneself to 
oneself: a progressive adjustment of one’s 
lower nature to one’s higher nature, of one’s 
clamorous instincts to one’s chosen standards, 
of one’s hopes to one’s frustrations, of one’s 
dreams to one’s possibilities, of one’s ideals 
to one’s memories, of one’s heart hungers to 
the griefs that life brings, of one’s judgment 
to one’s emotions. 

Life, which is hard enough at best, is made 
still harder by the failure to make such ad- 
justments. Inward unadjustment and malad- 
justment (there is a distinction) can lead to 
serious breakdown: to physical pains and weak- 
nesses and also to depressions, phobias, melan- 
cholias. 

Clara Edral’s case is an illustration of what 
can result when inward adjustment is wanting 
and of the improvement that can come when 
adjustment is brought about. 

She was suffering from headaches and other 
pains. She had lost all appetite for food, had 
become anemic, and had dropped to less than a 
hundred pounds in weight. She was over- 
whelmed with attacks of coughing. She felt 
so weak that she was unable to do her work 
and had to give up her needed job. Her ex- 
haustion was so complete that she could not 
even play the piano. She had developed such a 
habit of fear that not only was she unable to 
make herself take a trolley car and go to an- 
other part of her city without a companion but 
she would not even go out of the house alone. 
She was living in such mental distress that a 
breakdown of her mind seemed imminent. She 
thought she needed physical attention. But her 
real need was more fundamental and greater. 


For what lay back of Clara Edral’s physical 
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breakdown? A long-standing inward unadjust- 
ment lay back of it. When still less than twenty, 
she had begun a love affair with a boy a few 
years older, and the intimate relations of sex 
had been established and had been permitted 
to continue for several years. She was now 
living in fear of having acquired an infection. 
She was on poor terms with a sister who lived 
in the same house and she was in constant fear 
of exposure. She was suffering from feelings of 
guilt. She had her memories to reckon with and 
also her unregulated passions. 

What she needed above all else was help to 
make a satisfactory adjustment of herself to 
life and of herself to herself. Not until she had 
been helped to begin those adjustments — not 
until she began to learn how to live in a better 
way with her passions, so as to be their mistress 
and not their victim, and began at the same 
time to gain command over both her memories 
and her fears — not until then did she begin 
to get better either physically or mentally. 
Then, as the inward adjustment progressed, 
her pains disappeared. She became able to 
travel about the city alone in a normal manner. 
Her melancholy broke away. She began to be 
the mistress in the house of her self. 

The girl was sick physically. But she was 
sick before that in a far more critical and 
primary way. Her mind was divided against it- 
self. She thought she needed treatment for 
physical disorders. What she needed was treat- 
ment for the disorders of her mind and spirit. 


Waar 1s rr that all of us are trying to 
do? We are trying to discover and lay hold on 
the values of life. It is obvious that what a 
great many people reach out after most of the 
time and try to lay hold on and what all of us 
reach out after and try to lay hold on some of 
the time are false and deceptive values. 

The education that is needed most of all by 
all of us is of a kind that is not easily met with. 
For education, in its deep and true sense, is 
essentially a learning how to make a right 
estimate of the diverse values that life offers 
and a learning how to reach out after the 
values that have real and abiding worth and 
lay hold on those. It is a training in that pro- 
gressive adjustment which successful living 
demands: adjustment to the facts of life, ad- 
justment between the dissentious elements 


within the self, adjustment of mind and spirit 
to the great mystery of existence. 

Warren Rackford discovered that to be so 
when he spent months in a hospital bed and 
was not expected to recover. 

He undoubtedly needed medical attention. 
But his greater need was for something more 
fundamental than any medical skill could give. 
It was the need for inward adjustment. 

He had been overwhelmed by a devastating 
grief which had nearly taken away his will to 
live. For years other afflictions had piled 
up on him, one after another. Life was too 
hard. His spirit was almost ready to give up the 
struggle. 

What did he need? Hospital care and medical 
attention? Yes. But what he needed more 
fundamentally was to be willing to find life 
hard, willing to suffer, willing to struggle. He 
needed to learn how to accept disappointment 
and grief. He needed to learn how to live with 
his memories: memories of his failures, of his 
angers, of his betrayal of love, of his follies, of 
his hardness of disposition, of his egoism; mem- 
ories of qualities and ways and acts for which. 
he hated himself. He was at odds with experi- 
ence. But, more seriously, he was at odds with 
himself. Life had brought him frustration and 
led him where he had not thought to be. But 
his greater dissatisfaction was with himself — 
with what he was; with what he wasn’t but was 
longing to be. He was out of adjustment in- 
wardly. 

Warren Rackford, if he was to pull up from 
his sickness and get back into life, had to find a 
way of living with himself in some sort of 
harmonious and constructive agreement. He 
would of course have to live with the world at 
large; but first of all and continuously he would 
have to live with himself. He would have to 
deal every day with his disposition, his faults, 
his harassing inward conflict between self-love 
and self-hate, his intellectual limitations, his 
physical frailties and handicaps; he would have 
to deal with the need for groping his way in the 
most appalling darkness of all — spiritual 
darkness — to see if perchance there might be 
light, somewhere, on the mystery of existence 
and a way of entering into convincing and 
sustaining relations with an infinite and eternal 
spiritual source of all things. His inner state 
was a brabblement. Even if he were to get back 
to life physically, he could have only a shat- 
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tered and unsatisfying existence unless this 
deeper sickness of the soul were healed. 


I you wave a tangled skein, what can 
you do to resolve the tangle? You can go at 
the problem furiously, pull the threads this way 
and that, fume and fret, wear yourself out 
nervously, and at the end have in your hands 
a worse tangle than you had at the beginning. 
Or you can work patiently, strand by strand, 
slowly getting this one free, loosening that 
knot, quietly undoing one complication after 
another, until at last you have a clear thread 
all ready for rewinding. 

On a day when you are in a particular hurry, 
you find yourself caught in a struggling, con- 
fused crowd which continuously baffles your 
efforts to get through. What then? You can re- 
solve that you wi// get through somehow and 
then worm yourself into the hurly-burly first 
in this direction and then in that, until you 
are frantic with nervous irritation and agita- 
tion. Or you can turn back, make your way to 
a side street, and so, after a circuit, reach the 
place where you wanted to be by a little 
longer route perhaps but with body and mind 
in a state of poise. 

Here is a man who wants to be a writer but 
who has no ideas that have value and no power 
of expressing such ideas even if he had them 
and no background that puts him in the way 
of getting ideas of importance. He never had 
either the initial impulse on the one hand or the 
education on the other which might have led 
him to real maturity of mind. Such a person 
can follow his will-o’-the-wisp with grim de- 
termination, like the man William James men- 
tions in one of his letters who gave up a good 
machinist’s job and settled down to write and 
then had to be kept alive by the charity of 
benevolent people who took pity on him. Or 
he can study his real aptitudes, pick out a 
substitute ambition, and make himself of 
genuine value to the world in some real way. 
He can decide that, in as much as he cannot 
write successfully, he will run a lathe success- 
fully or be a restaurant dishwasher success- 
fully, if there is nothing else that he can find to 
do. And in his more reasonable ambition he 
can find happiness and health. 

Each of us has his own particular problems 
connected with his ambitions, his ingenerate 
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abilities, his opportunities, the duties he is 
bound by, the frailties of his body, the hungers 
of his heart, the needs of his soul. What then? 
We can go at our tangled problems with fury 
and use up our energy in unreasoning and 
frantic effort. That is what many do. Or we 
can let ourselves stand helplessly before the 
obstacles that life has imposed and make no 
effort to find a solution. Some do that. Or we 
can adjust our minds and souls to the conditions 
that have to be dealt with, make surrenders 
and sacrifices when they are called for and all 
the effort of which we are capable when that 
is demanded. By means of this inward adjust- 
ment we can build up in ourselves healthy 
minds and spirits and perhaps also healthy 
bodies and attain, if not happiness in the lively 
sense of the word, at any rate a quiet and 
sustaining joy which is more to be desired than 


happiness. 
Iv 


Nor aut peopte can live at an equally 
high tension. When your tension has reached 
the breaking point (the breaking point for your 
particular physical and mental constitution), 
it is likely, unless you have learned how to re- 
duce it voluntarily, to try to reduce itself 
in ways that may produce exceedingly un- 
pleasant results. A pain or a temper or, as 
Pierre Janet points out, a vertigo and even an 
epileptic seizure may be the physical expres- 
sion of the effort of your organism to relax a 
tension that has become too great. So, prob- 
ably, may be an attack of vomiting or a trem- 
bling of the hands or various other maladies. A 
great deal more health and happiness could be 
secured by a multitude of people if they would 
learn to watch their tensions and to reduce 
them voluntarily before the involuntary re- 
laxation which nature will otherwise exact has 
a chance to assert itself. 

That calls for courageous dealing with one- 
self every day. But this is nothing new. Always 
and everywhere the successful living of life 
calls for courage. Sometimes it is the courage 
of action that is called for. Sometimes it is 
the courage of refusing to act. Sometimes it is 
the courage of determinedly reducing the ten- 
sion of life, sometimes the courage of increasing 
the tension. Courage that is experienced as a 
quiet and sustaining power in the midst of all 
the turbulence of harsh experience is priceless. 
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Here is a portion of a letter written by a 
lonely girl who was cultivating courage and 
found quite unexpectedly that joy can be its 
fruit. The letter was written at the close of 
Thanksgiving Day, and the reference in the 
first paragraph is to some people who meet to 
receive group psychotherapy. 


This is all rather simple, but it shows how the 
classes help to overcome self-pity, misery enjoyment, 
or the morbid introspection it is so easy to form a 
habit of indulging in. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas are my two hardest 
days because of the contrast between “now” and 
“then.” Due to a sudden change in the plans of the 
people with whom I had arranged to spend the day, I 
was left alone for this Thanksgiving. So as the class 
teaches, I decided to take it as a challenge to see how 
good I could be at Thought Control. 

The first thing in the morning I was aroused from 
sleep by my neighbor’s cat coming in through the 
window to claw up a rug. I promptly threw a pillow 
at poor “Tinkle Bell.” However, I changed my anger 
into angelity by getting up and sharing my breakfast 
with the cat who more than repaid me by her joy at 
so much attention. Next I cleaned house and as I 
worked resolved to put into practice the lecture in 
which you brought out the fact that as long as we 
keep unhappy .thoughts from entering our mind we 
will prevent the flood of sensation that follows. It 
would have been easier for me to have thought— 
“Ten years ago today — or eight years ago today — 
such and such a thing happened,” and then I could 
have wept a couple of buckets of nice salty tears. 
Instead I thought —“ How nice of the bulbs I planted 
to bloom today when I’m here to watch them.” I 
planned some Christmas presents — and thought up 
an answer for the people who ask, “How can you live 
alone?” It’s this — “To have a room full of one’s 
own things covered with a soft light, and viewed 
with a contented mind is as pleasant company as | 
have ever been in.” 

Well, I was afraid I might weep when I went out to 
eat alone, so I turned fear into forethought by put- 
ting Mascara on my eye lashes—then I just 
couldn’t cry for if I did I’d get two black eyes! The 
things that really helped though were to relax my 
body and to think sen the other people. After 
dinner I turned sorrow into sympathy by writing to 
friends who are in the hospital and much worse off 
than I. 

There really isn’t anything big to write about. The 
point is the day has been a success. I haven’t wept 
and I have really had a good time keeping my chin 
up. 

That young woman adjusted herself to her- 
self. She adjusted her lower nature, with its 
weakness, to her better nature, with its cour- 
age. By casting off self-pity she made room 
for other and more edifying emotions and in- 
vited them to come in. By practicing courage 
she found joy. 

The devilishness of self-pity is that it leaves 
scant place for any other thought or emotion — 
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not happiness nor courage nor self-command 
nor love nor gratefulness nor justice nor sym- 
pathy nor humanity nor inward peace. When 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley conceived of 
Frankenstein, it was on the basis of a consum- 
ing and desolating self-pity that she built the 
creature and showed at last, before the tragic 
tale came to its end, how self-pity so masters 
the one who gives it place that he comes at last 
to feel no pity for any other creature on earth. 
Self-pity is perhaps the most disintegrating of 
all emotions. 


Vv 


Berries atso must be renounced: pet- 
tiness of interest, pettiness of thought, pet- 
tiness of feeling; overmuch attention to 
every sensation of the body and every little 
trouble that comes into one’s life. If you would 
live with strength and courage, in happiness 
and in a manner that makes for the building up 
of health, you must have large interests to live 
for; and if you haven’t got them already you 
must hunt them up. You must learn to look on 
your daily task in a big way. Though in itself 
it may be small and lowly, it becomes charged 
with meaning if you learn to see it as a means of 
helping the world to move forward in some way. 

Thirty years ago a woman was told by a 
doctor if she wished to live at all she must 
live quietly and cautiously. 

She proceeded to do so. She substituted pet- 
tiness for importance for thirty years. She 
professed to love reading; but it took her six 
months, reading five minutes a day, to get 
through a book she considered vital, and she 
couldn’t bear listening to anyone reading 
aloud. She gave up all the activities and most 
of the interests of life. She would try the 
friendliness of the living room after supper, 
and a few minutes of the family conversation 
tired her so much that she would withdraw and 
isolate herself in her own room upstairs. Be- 
cause she had been told that she had heart 
disease and would never get over her symp- 
toms, she lived this half-life for thirty years. 

It was not until she was over sixty that at 
last she came in contact with a doctor who was 
wise in matters of the mind and spirit, that she 
learned to conquer her fears and dare to go 
ahead in a more wholesome way of life. And 
she had no heart disease after all! Thirty years 
of losing her life by saving it! 
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Here are some portions of a letter 
from another young woman who is struggling 
gallantly to make new adjustment both to life 
as circumstances have brought it to her and to 
herself inwardly. ‘“‘Really being the sort of 
person it’s comfortable to live with is a pretty 
hard job I’m beginning to believe,” was one of 
her sentences. “‘Self-pity is a very destructive 
factor and I believe we often are unaware of 
it,” was another. 

She had blamed the circumstances of life for 
the physical and mental distresses into which 
she had fallen, instead of laying the blame on 
her own faulty reaction to the challenge of cir- 
cumstances: the circumstance of a drinking hus- 
band, with poverty as a result, and the neces- 
sity of leaving her darling baby with relations 
while she went to another State to earn her 
living at housework. She had reached a point 
where she feared that she was losing her mind. 
“‘Am I crazy?” she had asked pitifully at the 
interview with the psychotherapist. 

By the time the letter was penned, she had 
found her way to a course of training which 
would lead her into the nursing work that she 
most wanted to do but she had not yet gained 
complete control of her emotional reactions; 
for once more she was having unpleasant 
physical symptoms. “I can’t shirk,” she 
wrote, “and can’t help wanting to learn so 
much that I get over-ambitious, and it’s not a 
good idea in a long race to run your course too 
rapidly I guess.” 

Even under the new and happier conditions 
the young woman was blaming actions of the 
body, for her feeling of exhaustion, instead of 
actions of the mind, thinking that it was too 
much ambition at her work that was hurting 
her instead of her still unadjusted and per- 
turbed state of mind. Nevertheless the letter 
showed that she was beginning, at any rate, to 
think the kind of thoughts she had to think 
and to make the adjustments she had to make 
if she were to come to health and happiness. 

Life is always a struggle. If you have some 
bodily frailty or handicap, you are not unlike 
multitudes of other people. If you have to deal 
with the buffetings of life in other ways — the 
disappointments, frustrations, sorrows, heart- 
aches that can be more subtly disastrous in 
their effect than physical disorders — you are 


no different from the rest of the world. In 
either case, if the conditions can be changed 


for the better, it is right to try to change them. 


But, if they cannot be changed, you can learn 
to live with them, and to live in such wise that 
you bring your life to success inwardly. 

There are two chief ways of helping people 
up out of the breakdowns that overtake them. 
One is treating them physically; and there is no 
doubt about the importance of that. The other 
is by showing them how to make such adjust- 
ments inwardly that they shall learn to face the 
hard necessities of experience with a new 
willingness, a new courage, a new confidence in 
their power to bring their lives out to a suc- 
cessful issue: meaning by successful issue not 
fame and not outward fortune necessarily but 
value as a personality, as a soul. 

If you wish to achieve success with yourself, 
what must you do? 

You must think of life as a process of educa- 
tion. 

You must make it your business to learn the 
lessons that life would teach: lessons as to real 
values, as to the essential meaning of life. 

You must keep making over your pattern of 
life, modifying and readjusting your patterns 
of thought and emotion, over and over, all the 
while, as long as life lasts. 

You must be patient with yourself and lead 
yourself forward graciously even while re- 
lentlessly. 

You must pick yourself up sturdily after 
every fall, press forward lustily after every 
setback, and never run up the flag of the 
spirit’s surrender. 

You must aim high: aim to grow into the 
very best and most of which you are capable. 

You must get your feelings under control, 
and not (in Plato’s famous figure) permit the 
black horse of emotion to take the bit away 
from the white horse of reason and run away 
with the chariot of self. 

You must correct your course continually. 

You must seek for a firm ground on which to 
run your chariot of self. You may call it a 
philosophy of life or you may call it a religion, 
but there must be something solid on which 
you can find support as you speed your forward 
way. The greatest and most assuring support, 
the firmest ground for the greatest number of 
people in all ages, has been the thought of God 
and the cultivation of intimacy with God. 
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[— The Great Betrayal 


by WICKHAM STEED 


Ti PEOPLE of Great Britain have been 
and are passing through (or passing into) one 
of the gravest crises in their history. The pros- 
pect that opens before them is grim, grimmer 
than they yet understand. Those who have 
foreseen it and foretold it, if certain things were 
done and other things were not done in time, 
can feel no satisfaction. Only mean persons 
can rejoice when they find themselves able to 
say with truth: “I told you so.” 

The British Government, with the emotional 
assent of the House of Commons and of multi- 
tudes of people, have been the accomplices, 
though perhaps not the leaders, in a great be- 
trayal of human freedom, democratic principle, 
and, it may well be feared, national safety. A 
feeling of deep humiliation is already wide- 
spread. The debates in both houses of Parlia- 
ment, after the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia by 
the Munich agreement between Herr Adolf 
Hitler, Signor Benito Mussolini, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, and M. Edouard Daladier, bear 
witness to this feeling. I think it will deepen and 
gather strength as events bring home to our 
people a fuller sense of what has been unneces- 
sarily lost — honor, dignity, and all save the 
avoidance of present conflict, which some still 
call “peace.” 

The other day I had a chance to test public 
feeling at first hand. Before the calamity had 
become irrevocable I was invited to address 
(ten days later) a great gathering in a large city 
of the Midlands. I went to address it on the 
morrow of the “thanksgiving” services or- 
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dained by the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the “preservation of peace” by the Munich 
agreement. A warning was given me that most 
of the thousands present would have attended 
those thanksgiving services and that I might 
be badly received if I criticized Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s action. I resolved to test the 
feelings of my audience from the outset. 

I said that one of the principles which had 
come to govern the religious and, to some ex- 
tent, the public life of England was the prin- 
ciple of toleration, of agreeing to differ on 
views and convictions honestly held. I invoked 
this principle in my own favor and went on to 
say that, while my conception of Christianity 
might be unorthodox, I had held aloof from all 
thanksgiving services because I could not feel 
it a Christian duty to render thanks to the 
Almighty for sufferings which we had helped 
to inflict on others weaker than ourselves. 

Something like a groan of despair came from 
the audience at these words. And as I unfolded 
the story of Czechoslovakia, of the crisis, of 
the part which the British Government had 
played in it, and of its probable effects on our- 
selves I became persuaded that, were I to ask 
that gathering for a resolution of censure on 
British policy it would have been voted by an 
overwhelming majority. 


I; tere se time for reflection in the 
troubled days that lie ahead, we may find, in 
retrospect, that the apparently headlong course 
of things between Black Sunday, September 
18, and the blacker Munich agreement of 
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September 29 was but the fulfillment of plans 
long made and of tendencies that were revealed 
months if not years ago. 

Nay, more. Was not Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
the British Secretary of State for War, reported 
— without convincing denial — to have told 
American journalists last spring that British 
policy would be to “‘let Hitler eat his bellyful 
of Europe” and to stop him only if he went 
beyond Europe? Was not Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain reported to have said at a luncheon to 
which American journalists had been invited 
on May 10 that the frontiers of Czechoslovakia 
could not be maintained? 

If this or anything like this was actually said, 
what view are we to take of the “mediation” 
which Lord Runciman was presently dispatched 
to offer to Czechoslovakia? Even the “four- 
power pact” of Munich was but a revival of 


the proposals Ramsay MacDonald and Sir 


John Simon brought back with them from 
Rome in March, 1933. Their natural offspring 
was the anti-Comintern pact, between Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, to which the Munich 
four-power agreement is a kind of corollary. 

Viewed in retrospect, British policy or im- 
policy since the end of 1931 appears one of 
persistent defeatism at the expense of postwar 
Europe, the League of Nations, democratic 
principle, and, even, as the sequel may show, 
British security. For it there is only one ade- 
quate explanation — an insensate fear of Rus- 
sian Bolshevism, with its threat to private 
property. 

When our people awake to the full truth 
they will open their eyes to the grimmest pros- 
pect that has faced them since Napoleon tri- 
umphed at Austerlitz. Then, I trust, they will 
face it with a resolution no less grim than that 
which they showed between 1806 and 18165. 


Ii— Toward International Amity 


by CECIL HARMSWORTH 


| TWO MONTHS ago we in these islands 
were confronted with a crisis not less formida- 
ble than that which ended in the World War 
of 1914-18. 

We seemed to be — we were, in fact — on 
the edge of hostilities with two of the most 
powerful military states in the world. In Lon- 
don we were busy with belated preparations 
against attacks by air — fitting ourselves and 
our families with gas masks, arranging gas- 
proof rooms, laying in emergency stores, dig- 
ging trenches in Hyde Park and other London 


parks. Similar activities were proceeding in all 


the towns, big and small — and even in the 
villages — of Great Britain. Then of a sudden 
the crisis passed. Talks of our Prime Minister 
in Germany with Reichsfihrer Hitler and 
later with Premier Daladier and Premier Mus- 
solini culminated in the agreement of Munich. 
And, in all countries involved, men and women 
thanked God and breathed freely again. 

What was it all about? 

I looked back with bewilderment on those 
days. What concern of ours was the problem 
of the Sudetendeutsch minority in Czecho- 
slovakia? What had we to do with it? Such 
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practical interest as we had in it derived only 
from our alliance with France and her commit- 
ments to the Czechs. At the beginning of the 
trouble most of my fellow countrymen knew 
nothing of Czechoslovakia: nothing about her 
history before or after her creation as an in- 
dependent state, nothing about her treatment 
of her minorities or about her geographical 
relation to her neighbors. They had no idea — 
and most of them have noidea now — why any- 
body should expect them tointerferein any way 
in her affairs. 

I myself regard Mr. Chamberlain’s swift 
and courageous action at the height of the 
crisis as the most important and most benefi- 
cent stroke by British statesmanship of my 
time. Any faltering on his part, any lack of 
clear thinking or imagination, any disposition 
to take perilous risks might, almost certainly 
would, have resulted in disaster of immeasur- 
able gravity. 

There is a section of opinion in this country 
(and outside of it, I believe) that doesn’t agree 
with this opinion, and it ranks among its 
numbers some highly respected names. If I 
don’t misunderstand them, their contention 
is that Mr. Chamberlain ought to have “‘called 
the bluff” of the dictators, and they seem to 
hold that with the might of Great Britain and 
France at his back he could have done so 
successfully. 

I have seen nothing to persuade me that 
there was in fact any element of bluff in the 
attitude of Germany. It is not Adolf Hitler’s 
way. And suppose calling the “bluff” had 
failed? Who can doubt that the outcome 
would have been the loss of millions of human 
lives, the laying waste, as in Spain, of great 
cities, and, incidentally, the disappearance of 
Czechoslovakia from the map of Europe? We 
have escaped war for the time being at least. I 
don’t see why peace shouldn’t be indefinitely 
maintained. 


Tarr Is one consideration that has re- 
ceived very little attention in the whirl of 
words that has enveloped the recent dispute. 
I mean the friendliness that subsists between 


the people of these islands and the peoples of 
Germany and Italy. Of this good will there is 
abundant evidence. No British tourist of my 
acquaintance has returned this past season 
from holiday making among the Germans and 
Italians who hasn’t testified to the spontaneous 
kindness and unaffected good nature of his 
treatment on all hands. 

I haven’t been for some years in Italy, and 
my experience of Germany is not more recent 
than the summer of 1937, when I spent the 
month of July in Baden-Baden, where I found 
myself as much at ease as if I had been a visitor 
to a resort in England. Not less amiable have 
been the relations between our own people and 
the German and Italian tourists and dwellers in 
our misdt. One might have expected to hear of 
unfriendly “incidents,” but none has been 
recorded. 

On this factor of good will between the peo- 
ples I found my best hopes for European peace. 
It should prove, indeed, the decisive factor. 
Is it not almost inconceivable that in this age 
civilized nations should be brought to murder- 
ous hostilities against one another while all the 
tume ardently desirous of nothing else but 
friendship and peace? By this time, if war 
hadn’t been obviated, I might have been 
writing in my gasproof chamber in ruined 
London. 

My theme, then, is that undoubted good 
will animates the peoples chiefly concerned in 
the recent dispute. I wish to stick to this one 
single point of view and not be diverted into 
any of the many bypaths of controversy. What- 
ever the faults of our British foreign policy, we 
have now an opportunity to retrieve them on 
the basis of Mr. Chamberlain’s achievements at 
Munich. He is the man to build up on that 
achievement the foundations of enduring peace 
in western Europe. He is fortunate in his defi- 
ciency in the arts of “diplomacy.” His single- 
ness of purpose and his directness of speech have 
made a profound impression on Europe and on 
the world outside. I envisage peace under his 
auspices that will resolve on terms of amity our 
outstanding difficulties with Germany and 
Italy without impairing in any respect our 
closer association with France. 


In an early issue: 
Raymond Clapper and J. George Frederick debate on: 
**Ghost Writing — Fraud or Public Service?”’ 





The Forum Quiz 


This quiz is designed especially for Forum readers — to please them but not 

to measure their intelligence. The questions should not be difficult for the 

average person. A good score, counting 24 points for each one right, is 65 
(answers on page IX of advertising section). 


1. Everyone bas read Stephen Leacock’s delightful humor, 12. If there is any one thing you can say about Ferdinand 


but did you know that be was: 

(a) the discoverer of Benny Goodman 

(4) professor emeritus of economics at McGill 

(c) coiner of the phrase, “It may be wrong, but it’s 


the Bull, it is that: 
(a) be was a paid propagandist for the Reds 
(4) be loved to sit and smell flowers 
(c) be regretted be wasn’t an Irish bull 


British.” 


13. When the King and Queen of England visit America 
next summer, their main objective will be to: 
(a) visit the quintuplets in Ontario 


2. Can you identify the following verse — 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, ss 
And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, (4) enable George to study Franklin's stamps 
And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white sail’s (c) strengthen British-Canadian relations 


shaking, (d) open the New York World’s Fair 
And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn breaking. 


(a) “I bave a Rendezvous with Death,” by Alan Seeger 
(4) “Ob Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairee” 

(c) “ Moby Dick,” by Herman Melville 

(d) “ Sea Fever,” by Fobn Masefield 


3- There are so many of them today that you ought to know 
that “ schism” is pronounced: 
(a) skizm (4) sizm (c) bair pulling 
. The Rose Bowl football game is played each year between: 
(a) Southern California and any team she selects 
(6) Eastern and Western all-star teams 
(c) any selected Coast team and opponent 


- Yes, Pearl Buck won the latest Nobel prize for literature, 
but do you remember the previous American winners: 
(a) Theodore Dreiser and Thomas Wolfe 
(6) Maxwell Anderson and Upton Sinclair 

(c) Eugene O’ Neill and Sinclair Lewis 


. The total population of the U. S. (not all of whom like 
Shirely Temple, fortunately) bas lately been estimated at: 
(a) 175,000,000 (4) 130,000,000 (c¢) 145,000,000 


- Golfers don’t get many of them, but they know an eagle is: 
(a) one stroke under par (b) two under par (c) par 


. College presidents are more concerned these days about 
one of these situations than about the others: 
(a) paid athletes are demanding professorial rank 
(4) bigh taxes have nipped private gifts 
(c) deans are playing too much politics 
(d) dormitory prune consumption is on the wane 


American defense plans, since the Munich melon cutting, 
are giving considerable attention to: 

(a) Fapan’s fortifications in the north Pacific 

(6) @ possible Nazi drive on South America 

(c) air defense of New York and Washington 


. One fact established by our November elections is: 
(a) the two-party system is bere to stay 
(6) the New Deal is stronger than in 1936 


Even a busband who prefers bis club to bis bome ought to 
know that the woods most used in modern furniture are: 
(a) blonde (b) brunette (c) Aryan 
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. 4 famed, persistent advocate of birth control in this 


country is @ woman named: 
(a) Carrie Chapman Catt 


(4) Marie Stopes 
(c) Margaret Sanger 


(d) Lucy Stone 


. Serious students are greatly concerned these days over 


the ultraconservatism which will undoubtedly come over 
our political economy as a result of: 
(a) the increasing number of elderly people 
(4) reading the “ Saturday Evening Post” every week 
(c) reactionary teachings in our schools 


A nickel costs fifteen cents in all of them, but people 
still insist on patronizing New York's three best known 
swanky night clubs: 

(a) the Onyx, Paradise, and Casa Manana 

(4) the Cotton Club, El Rio, and La Conga 

(c) the Stork, Twenty-One, and El Morocco 


Which of these able American architects delights most 

to dumbfound bis audiences: 

(a) Frank Lloyd Wright (4) Ralph Adams Cram 
(c) F. André Fouilboux 


Did you know that the science of speleology dealt with: 
(a) caves, abysses, and underground rivers 
(4) the correct spelling of words 
(c) combative rodents, such as the mongoose 
(d) the love life of the Pb.D. 


The able editors of the “ Reader's Digest” are a man 
and wife named: 

(a) Bruce and Beatrice Gould 

(4) DeWitt and Lila Bell Wallace 

(c) Sinclair and Dorothy (Thompson) Lewis 


The most publicized, the No. 1, deb of the Manbatian 
season is (do we bore you?) a dark-eyed young lady 
named: 

(a) Brenda Frazier 
(c) Cobina Wright 


(6) Cecile Dionne 
(d) Wendy Iglebart 


21. Recently Japan told the United States — in very polite 


language — that: 
(a) Americans in Korea will be beavily taxed 
(4) the open door in China bas been slammed shut 
(c) Japan intends to fish the entire Pacific 
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. Next to those on rearmament and relief, perbaps the most 
significant investigation now in progress in Washington 
is concerned witb: 
(a) monopoly 


(4) Lynching 
(c) A.F.L. os. C.I.0. 


(d) nepotism 


. The tall, dark-baired composer of “The Firebird” is: 
(a) Igor Sikorsky (4) Fan Paderewski 
(c) Alexander de Seversky (d) Igor Stravinski 


“Man's Hope,” a current novel by André Malraux, is 
bighly dramatic in the way it deals with: 

(a) the war in China (6) Indo-Chinese barlots 
(c) the Kuomintang (d) the war in Spain 


. If someone were to ask you what film actress notably 
does not besitate to portray spitfires, women of the 
streets, or moody beroines, you would correctly answer: 
(a) Claudette Colbert (6) Bette Davis 
(c) Foan Crawford (d) Myrna Loy 


. If we told you be beads a university, is thirty-nine, 
very tart of tongue, and bimself the son of a college presi- 
dent, you'd know we were talking about: 

(a) Karl T. Compton (6) Robert M. Hutchins 
(c) Fames B. Conant (d) Charles Seymour 


. If an individual asks you, “How about a tort?” you 
may logically reply: 

(a) “ Yes, I'll take strawberry.” 

(0) “Well, you’re my lawyer.” 

(c) “ust the thing to bold this chemical.” 


. An appropriate way to make conversation with William 
McFee would be to start by saying: 

(a) “Well, blow me down, mates.” 

(2) “What'll that man Hitler do next?” 

(c) “Frankly, your sculptures annoy me.” 

(d) “ Small world, isn’t it?” 


. Which of these combinations, plus bitters, makes a 
Manbattan cocktail: 

(a) gin and French vermouth () rum and Coco Cola 
(c) rye and Italian vermouth (d) gin and Scotch 


. Probably you don’t drink it but maybe you know that 
absinthe derives its peculiar flavor from: 
(a) boney (6) wormwood (c) maidens’ tears 


. Reputable psychologists and psychiatrists are particu- 
larly concerned of late because: 


(a) Freud threatens to come to America 
(4) the number of paranoiacs is rapidly increasing 
(c) quack “ mentalists” are gypping many people 


32. What author created the character % Uncle Toby: 


(a) Henry Fielding 


(6) Lawrence Sterne 
(c) Daniel Defoe 


(d) Fonathan Swift 


- That best seller, “The Citadel,” deals with a subject 


which threatens to rival the Civil War in popularity 
among authors these days: 


(a) law (6) teaching (c) the ministry (d) medicine 


34- Of course the apt title of Hitler’s autobiography remains: 


(a) “I’m a Stranger Here Myself (b) “ Me und Gott” 
(c) “My Battle” (d) “ Black Is My True Love's Hair” 


35. P. G. Wodebouse’s latest masterpiece (?) is called: 


(a) “Up in Bertie’s Room” 

(4) “ The Code of the Woosters” 
(c) “ Tonight at Eight-tbirty” 
(d) “Thank You, Feeves” 


. When a scenarist comes to confer with a Hollywood pro- 


ducer about a script, the latter (so they say) will remark: 
(a) “‘ Don’t make me read it; tell it to me.” 
(4) “ Remember, Murphy, money isn’t everything.” 
(c) “Why, it isn’t even colossal.” 


. The second line of the poem beginning, “Once, upon a 


midnight dreary,” is: 
(a) In @ somber room, and eerie 
(4) In a castle capped with snow 
(c) While I pondered weak and weary 
(d) In the vanished long ago 


- Most students of law and sociology would agree that: 


(a) our divorce laws should be made more stringent 
(4) our divorce laws should be made more uniform 


- Your English bost suddenly shouts, “Yoicks!” Any 


well-informed person would know be wants: 
(a) so urge on the bounds (4) more whiskey 
(c) so mark the end of the cricket match 


. If a sports reporter writes, “ The Buckeye pigskin gladia- 


tors scalped the game but oulmanned Windy City war- 
riors in @ hard-fought gridiron battle before 20,000 
thrilled and chilled fans,” be is being: 

(a) trite (4) inaccurate (¢) screwy (d) dull 


Wanted: Armchair Editors for the Forum Quiz Contest 


For the best letter telling why you like the Forum Quiz, don’t like the 
Quiz, why taking it is a pleasure or a pain in the neck, what you think could 
be done to make it more baffling, entertaining, or informative — the Editors 
will award numerous prizes. They are alert for suggestions, new ideas. For 
the details turn to page IX in the advertising section. 





Life and Literature 


Christianity and Civilization* 


by MARY M. COLUM 


Gianas ARE in every literature, even in a 
new literature like the American, some men of 
letters whose personality and mentality are a 
gauge of the character of their nation as a 
whole — not to all the complexities of that 
character, perhaps, but to certain essentials of 
it. Through Dickens, for example, one can 
grasp a great many of the essentials, the con- 
stants, of the English character; through Whit- 
man on one side and Emerson on another, one 
can grasp a great deal of the American char- 
acter. But, in comprehending a writer like 
Chateaubriand, not only would a great deal of 
the French character be manifest to us, but we 
should have a grasp of the age in which he lived 
and of the aristocratic European type he 
represented. 

One may, however, be permitted to doubt 
if André Maurois is the proper biographer 
for such a man or such a career. As an ac- 
complished professional writer of biography, 
Maurois can always be interesting on any per- 
son he tackles; he can be depended on to write 
an absorbing narrative. Nevertheless, I own to 
a prejudice against the type of biography to 
which he is addicted. It will be remembered 
that he gave us a life of Shelley in which every- 
thing that would go well in fiction was em- 
phasized and all consideration of Shelley’s 
poetry omitted. The result was a cross between 
that French invention, the romanced biog- 


* Epiror’s Note: — The recent books discussed by Mrs 
Colum in this article are: Chateaubriand, dy André Maurois 
(Harper, $3.50); Variety: Second Series, by Paul Valéry, 
translated by William Aspenwall Bradley (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50); Heroes of Thought, dy Fobn Middleton Murry 
(Messner, $3.75); Building the British Empire, dy James 
Truslow Adams (Scribner, $3.50); The Decline and Fall of 
the British Empire, sy Robert Briffault (Simon & Schuster, 
$2.00). 


raphy, and the American “debunked’’ biog- 
raphy. 

It must not be supposed that the term 
romanced biography means that any part of 
such a work is fiction: it means simply that 
those episodes of the subject’s life which are 
romantic, dramatic, melodramatic are staged 
and made theatrical. And, by featuring little 
foibles, by leaning heavily on little vanities, by 
injecting the odd jealousies that biographers 
sometimes feel about their subjects, a sort of 
caricature emerges with an undoubted resem- 
blance to the real man and yet with the real 
man partly displaced. 

The reasons André Maurois gives for taking 
Chateaubriand for the subject of his latest 
work are such as should arouse the reader’s 
interest: his admiration for the writer, his de- 
sire to compare the French and the English 
romantics, “‘to find in Chateaubriand the 
original of which Byron was so often a copy”; 
then his interest in this man whose history 
was bound up with the Revolution, the Em- 
pire, the Restoration, the July Monarchy — 
one who, in addition, knew the ancien régime 
(readers of Chateaubriand will recall that he 
was one of the young noblemen received at 
Versailles and that he went with Louis XVI on 
one of his famous hunts). M. Maurois gives 
other reasons for his interest in Chateaubriand: 
He was a traveler, a soldier, a novelist, an 
ambassador; he was loved by many women, 
including Madame Recamier, “the most beau- 
tiful and sphinx-like woman of her age.” 

The culmination of M. Maurois’s studies 
makes absorbing enough reading, and the 
reader will be well rewarded by a perusal of the 
book; nevertheless the total result is something 
very different from an authentic biography of 
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Chateaubriand, though we are given an inter- 
esting account of the historical events in which 
he figured. 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS TIMES 


Cuateavsriann is a difficult man to 
understand, difficult for anyone in our age and 
very difficult for one as up-to-date and metro- 
politan as André Maurois. The most character- 
istic things about him were that he was an 
aristocrat, a Celt, and a Catholic — and all 
these three very fundamentally. As to his 
political complexities, so bewildering to M. 
Maurois at times, the key to them is in his own 
revealing declaration: “I am a Bourbon as a 
matter of honor, a Royalist according to reason 
and conviction, and a Republican by taste and 
character.” Nothing could be more straightfor- 
ward. But M. Maurois has to say, “The man 
who had so longed to serve Bonaparte and the 
author of the dedication of the Génie could not 
have been a very ardent Royalist.” He could 
very easily, for Chateaubriand had, as aristo- 
crats are prone to have, a complicated system 
of fidelities founded on tradition; he was that 
not infrequent figure in an old aristocracy, a 
man so attached to liberty that he is inclined 
to join any movement that envisages more 
human freedom. We have the type in our own 
time, too. The figure most like Chateaubriand 
was not Byron but a man who died not so long 
ago, Wilfred Scawen Blunt, who was every one 
of the things that Chateaubriand was — diplo- 
mat, poet, traveler, adventurer, memoir writer, 
and crusader for freedom — and one who could 
repeat Chateaubriand’s political creed. 

A real interpretation of Chateaubriand and 
his age might have thrown a great deal of light 
on our own. His was a revolutionary and transi- 
tional age, an age in which, as in our own, large 
sections of populations had been brought up on 
ideas and principles which other sections 
wanted to wipe out. People had to accustom 
themselves to changes of power and new loyal- 
ties. There had been revolutions and wars and 
the guillotine, with the inevitable overthrow of 
discipline followed by the inevitable dictator. 
Napoleon’s great service to France was similar 
to that of dictators of our day — he restored 
discipline, he organized government, and he 
gave people confidence. Did not Chateau- 
briand, in the beginning of the preface to his 
Génie du Christianisme, announce that he must 


in conscience unite his powers with “those of 
the strong man who has snatched us from the 
abyss”? There are writers and aristocrats who 
rally round the dictators of today with those 
very same words. For, if history never entirely 
repeats itself, ideas generally do, though with 
new ideas added onto them. 

Chateaubriand’s great book as well as his 
great service to his time was his Génie du Chris- 
tianisme. This was one of those rare books that 
both reflects and influences the life of its time. 
In it he not only tried to explain the role of 
Christianity in civilization, the satisfactions it 
gives to human nature, the sentiments un- 
known to the ancient world it had awakened in 
the hearts of men; he devoted a section of it to 
interpretations of art and literature. In the 
first edition he managed to include his own 
romance, René, one of those works which in the 
dawn of the nineteenth century ushered in the 
new movement in literature which came to be 
known as the romantic movement. 

It was no wonder that the Génie had a wide 
appeal and an instantaneous success. His en- 
chanted readers could get religion, dogmas and 
doctrines out of one part; from another, the 
sort of literature their souls yearned for after 
the horrors of the Revolution; from a third, 
aesthetics; and a rhapsodic account of the 
beauties of churches, cathedrals, hymns, and 
prayers from a fourth. It appeared at an intel- 
lectual turning point, and we can easily see 
how, to quote Maurois, “it brought to a waver- 
ing epoch what it desired — aesthetic and 
sentimental arguments for returning to a reli- 
gion after which it hankered.” 

Napoleon found the Génie of very great help, 
for he understood both the role of literature — 
he could write well himself — and the role of 
religion. That able ruler had decided it was 
high time to push the atheistic philosophers 
and the Voltairians into the background and to 
bring back religion to the state. M. Chateau- 
briand’s construction was the very thing he 
needed for such propaganda, and both the 
author and the ruler were delighted with each 
other. The author on his part dedicated the 
second edition to Napoleon, and the ruler on 
his part made the author a member of the 
French Embassy in Rome. However, the good 
Bourbonist resigned from Napoleon’s service 
when the Duc d’Enghien was shot. 

It will be remembered that Chateaubriand 
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made a voyage to America, ostensibly to dis- 
cover the Northwest Passage but actually to 
get material for that epic he had in his mind to 
write, the epic of the man of nature in juxta- 
position with the man of civilization. Atala, in 
which the Indian, Chactas, relates to René the 
adventures and love of his life and René, in 
which René, exiled among the Natchez, relates 
to Chactas and a missionary the adventures of 
his life, the adventures of the man of civiliza- 
tion, were once glamorous books, two of the 
most glamorous of the whole romantic move- 
ment. Their glamour has dimmed, and it would 
be hard for Americans to take the narrative 
seriously, but the style remains still beautiful, 
and the contents have the beauty and nobility 
of everything Chateaubriand penned. 

Where M. Maurois is fine in his Chateau- 
briand is in the narrative; he is a good narrator, 
and his accounts of the relations of Chateau- 
briand with women — a very important part of 
his life — are dramatic, romantic, and engross- 
ing. Like so many biographers, Maurois is weak 
on the literary productions of his hero. 

Then the part dealing with the complicated 
historical events through which Chateaubriand 
moved is not sufficiently clarified for the reader; 
he gets the facts down and does his best with 
them but he leaves us bewildered. Only a his- 
torian can write history clearly, and M. 
Maurois is no more a historian than is the 
average man of letters. 

Still, in spite of everything that can be said 
against it — and I think I have said practically 
everything that can be said along that line — 
André Maurois’ Chateaubriand is a readable, 
informing, and entertaining biography. 


A CHARACTERISTIC CONTEMPORARY 


I; was Cuareausrranp’s claim that the 
whole European mind and its products derived 
from Christianity. But the present-day French 
poet and philosopher, Paul Valéry, has always 
claimed that what is called the European spirit 
(in which would be included the American) 
results from the combined relations of Greece, 
Rome, and Christianity. 

Valéry is himself the exact opposite of 
Chateaubriand: the romantic tradition wearies 
him, and, while paying due respect to Chris- 
tianity as a cultural force, he is a skeptic, know- 
ing nothing of a transcendental God or a 
revealed religion. 


On the other hand he takes no stock in the 
popular beliefs of the rationalist-minded man 
of today. He has no faith, for instance, that, 
through leisure and material plentifulness cre- 
ated by the efficient use of natural energies, 
man can make himself more conscious, more 
liberated. Indeed he thinks of the modern 
obsession with the effective use of natural 
energies as dangerous to the spirit of man. 

And what is this spirit? 

For Valéry it is no metaphysical force or 
entity: it is merely the power of transforma- 
tion. But this power is an activity different in 
kind from the known natural energies that we 
are making such stupendous use of. Spirit, 
the transforming power, triumphs by com- 
bining these natural energies or opposing them. 

An easily understandable example of the 
functioning of spirit is in artistic creation — it 
is in science, too, and in the intellectual proc- 
esses that lead to invention. He instances the 
poet or the musician — 

when they transform their affections, and even their 

sadness and distress, into poems, into musical com- 

positions, into means of preserving and directly 


diffusing their whole emotional life by means of 
technical artifices. 


Today the work of the spirit is being ham- 
pered as it was never hampered before — by 
the use of natural energies, through speed, 
through noise, through the endless variety of 
toys that are offered us, through the lack of 
leisureliness of mind as a result of constant 
strain, through the depersonalizing of men that 
comes from great mechanical organizations. 
Paul Valéry’s idea of the spirit, at least as it 
shows itself in artistic creation, corresponds to 
the Freudian formula; indeed, in Valéry’s 
thought one finds correspondences with the 
most significant phases of contemporary 
thought — Freud’s, Bergson’s, Mussolini’s. 

Though posterity may recognize him as being 
as much a characteristic product of our time 
as Chateaubriand was of his, Paul Valéry is, 
of all well-known, significant writers, probably 
the one who has fewest readers. His poetry is ot 
the most difficult; it demands not only an 
exercise of thought and powerful imagination 
but a literary initiation such as few readers of 
our day have got. Moreover, in much of his 
work there is an ironic spirit which is often 
extremely baffling. Like Chateaubriand, he is 
a man of a transition period, a transition in 
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which is being evolved a differentiation be- 
tween literature as an art and the ordinary 
practice of writing and a departure in philoso- 
phy from systems towards individual insights. 
I consider the gap between him and the ordi- 
nary reader so great that Valéry cannot exer- 
cise that influence which a real poet and a real 
philosopher should be able to exercise. I am all 
for differentiating the art of literature from 
the common practice of writing, which is being 
more and more degraded by publicity writing, 
by the cinema, by radio. But a poem ought not 
to have need of the lengthy commentaries 
that so much of Valéry’s poetry demands. 

In this collection of essays, Variety: Second 
Series, the memorable essays are not the liter- 
ary ones like those on Stendhal, on Villon, 
or on Baudelaire — the last, indeed, is plat- 
itudinous. When he puts amongst theimportant 
bearers of Baudelairian influence Swinburne 
and d’Annunzio, he not only overestimates the 
stature of these poets but he seems to be una- 
ware that what they have drawn from Baude- 
laire is only on the erotic side. On the other 
hand, such an essay as “The Balance Sheet 
of the Intelligence” is a contribution to the 
literature of education and to the mental for- 
mation of any intelligent reader. When he 
states that he never hesitates “‘to declare the 
diploma to be the mortal enemy of culture,” 
he is exaggerating on the right side. The di- 
ploma, the university degree, is in itself no 
evidence of culture, but the information that 
was entailed in gaining it may be an excellent 
handmaid of culture. What is valuable about 
the thought shown in the best of these essays is 
that it is distinctively that of the modern 
man, the man whose mind is really contem- 
porary with the ideas of science, of philosophy, 
of history as these are handled by the special- 
ists who have imitated them. 


CHRISTENDOM REBORN 


Adnoncst THE many contemporary writ- 
ers who are advancing the restoration of Chris- 
tianity as a vital influence on society is John 
Middleton Murry. “Our civilization,” he notes, 
“is a Christian civilization in the sense that 
Christianity has been its motive force.” 

In a special foreword to the American read- 
ers of his Heroes of Thought he declares: “The 
future of humanity depends on the rebirth of 
the Christian Church, on the renewal of its 


religious aspiration, and the repentance for its 
historical treachery.” 

What was this historical treachery? Partly 
the division of the Christian religion into dis- 
cordant groups and partly the fact that “the 
Christian Church, Catholic and Protestant, 
surrendered to the national states long ago — 
it says to them ‘You shall control men’s acts 
and I will keep their consciences.’”” How could 
religion do other than slowly die after such a 
separation, Mr. Murry asks? 

What Middleton Murry desires is a refound- 
ing of a universal Christendom on a proper 
understanding of the medieval church. We 
cannot understand the modern world, we can- 
not understand ourselves, he believes, unless 
we have some notion of the medieval world. 

With this an American reader can only partly 
agree. It is impossible to understand Europe 
without a comprehension of the medieval 
world because modern Europe is an evolution 
of the medieval world; but, for a large part of 
the now inhabited globe, for all the Americas, 
there was no medieval world — only a tradi- 
tion of it brought over from Europe. 

In spite of the fact that we get now and again 
a distressing note of the spirit of a revivalist 
meeting from it, Heroes of Thought can be 
placed among those contemporary works which 
attempt to articulate a noble canon of democ- 
racy. A genuine literary critic, one of the few 
now living in an age of social criticism, Mr. 
Murry has always been a magnificent interpre- 
ter of imaginative literature, and what he writes 
about Chaucer, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Mil- 
ton, Shelley, Goethe in this book reveals new 
areas for us. 

To many of his readers, the most original 
and memorable essays in Mr. Murry’s book 
will be those on’Rousseau and Marx. Rousseau 
and Marx, both, were men who envisaged a 
classless society; both wrote books — Rous- 
seau, The Social Contract, and Marx, Capital — 
which have been the bases of governments, 
books whose influence will continue for long. 

Middleton Murry reminds us of the basic 
distinction that Rousseau made between the 
General Will and the Will of All, a distinction 
which ought to enter into the training of every 
statesman and every man in political office, 
a-distinction, however, which it is difficult to 
reduce to a paragraph in an article. Rousseau, 
with a wonderful power of divination, per- 
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ceived that in every society there is an enor- 
mous inertia (a Will of All) which makes for 
slackness, credulity, persecution. A govern- 
ment which merely expresses this Will of All, 
no matter what it calls itself, is no better 
than a tyranny. Opposed to it is the General 
Will, which has been trained, which has risen 
above inertia, which is the expression of the 
people’s desire for good, and which is fitted to 
make and recognize laws. Sovereignty resides 
in the General Will alone and is its inalienable 
fruit. 

Contrasting Marx and Rousseau, Middleton 
Murry has something to say which intellectuals 
who feel they have to take up one of the doc- 
trines in vogue at the moment should ponder. 
It is that Marxism is incomprehensible to the 
simple man: 

Marxism is a difficult doctrine, and for its true 
understanding requires a mind habituated to work 
simultaneously on many different levels — on three, 
certainly — on the economic, the political, and the 
moral; and I am impelled to add a fourth, namely, 


the religious. It is folly to indulge the belief that the 
mind of the average man is capable of this. 


SMOOTHING THE LION’S TAIL 


Ast tus moment when political and 
social ideas are being overhauled, when it is 
obvious we are in a transition period, one would 
expect from the new histories a break with old 
interpretations of historical events and devel- 
opment. But James Truslow Adams’ Building 
the British Empire is a far more conventional 
book than the histories of our school days. 

James Truslow Adams makes a mistake 
common to many Americans. When he meets 
some quality in England that is different from 
the American, he regards it as uniquely Eng- 
lish, whereas in eighty cases out of a hundred 
it belongs to all European countries. 

He speaks as if a passion for liberty were a 
peculiar English characteristic that has to be 
accounted for by a historian competent to 
trace its development through all sorts of 
stresses and conditions. English-speaking peo- 
ple are prone to think that they, somehow, 
‘invented the idea of liberty. Anybody who 
has lived a few years in France cannot help 
perceiving that the bent towards liberty is 
even more aggressively manifested in the ordi- 
nary French person than it is in the ordinary 
English, Irish, or American person. There is no 
such servile sense in France as there is in Eng- 


land of the sacredness of the upper classes. 
Any modern historian of an English-speaking 
democracy should be obliged to live on the 
continent of Europe for a term of years, so as 
to rid himself of the superstition about the 
uniqueness of free institutions in English- 
speaking countries. 

However, Building the British Empire is a 
clear account of a great historic achievement, 
from the groping toward unity of the Saxon 
kingdoms to the end of the first British empire, 
which came with the independence of the 
American colonies. The book is not really a 
history — there is no deep research; there are 
no memorable characterizations; there is no 
sense of the tragic strain and tension that his- 
torical processes are bound to have; but very 
clearly and pleasantly the story is told of Eng- 
lish achievement, not only political but eco- 
nomic and intellectual. Indeed, the devoted- 
country-cousin attitude with which James 
Truslow Adams surveys English achievement 
gives a sort of earnestness to his book that 
carries the reader along. 


TWISTING THE LION’S TAIL 


BRoserr arirrautr’s The Decline and 
Fall of the British Empire might be recom- 
meiaded as supplementary reading to Building 
the British Empire. 

We have been told that an indictment can- 
not be brought against a whole people, and 
we assent to the reasonableness of the dictum, 
but when anybody attempts it we agree that 
he shouldn’t be halfhearted about it nor in 
any way weakly compromising. So there is 
this much to be said for Robert Briffault: he is 
wholehearted in his indictment of England 
and English civilization and he can be as 
withering on English astronomy and English 
cricket as on English imperial policy. But he 
is not as wrong-headed as one might expect the 
author of such an ill-tempered book to be. 

For Robert Briffault, the burgher revolution 
that established the Commonwealth was the 
real revolution, and the one that is always 
referred to as the Glorious Revolution was not 
a revolution at all. One of the shrewd parts of 
his book is his debunking of the intrigue that 
put William III on the English throne, the 
“revolution” which was thought to have 
“fastened down solidly and forever the whole 
social-political system and structure of Eng- 
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land as a comfortable dwelling-place for 
gentlemen.” | 

The thesis of Briffault’s book is that British 
imperial power, instead of having a long his- 
tory behind it, is of very recent establishment; 
that it came into being through the industrial 
revolution of the nineteenth century; that the 
plunder of India financed England’s industrial 
development and made England supreme in 
the world — but only for a century. It is worth 
while noting that this author who has devoted 
himself to the vast enterprise of exposing 
English trickery and evasiveness himself evades 


mentioning the geographical name of the so- 
cialist state which serves him as a standard for 
criticism of other powers. 

As an example of the wholehearted way he 
has tackled the job of showing up the English, 
we quote the following characterization of 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury: 

a typical Anglo-Catholic of the most modern type, 

more fantastically ritualistic than the Pope, as 

abundant in verbose theological foolery as a whole 

Oxford movement, as sadic in his spiritual convic- 

tions as a Spanish Inquisitor, as fiercely reactionary 


as Dean Inge, and as maniacal in his love of tyranny 
as a Fascist. 


&Y 


The Bones of the Buffalo 


First prize, Forum poetry contest 


Tue tawny mountain lion of the sun 
Leaps from dark European range and sea 
Over the rim of the world to American dawn, 
Stalking the white-tailed deer of liberty. 


Will you lie deep in secret valley, waiting 
The vain terror when the live throat is torn, 
And there remains from that brown and run- 
ning body 
Only the long hoof and the bony horn? 


Over the Atlantic look and learn 
A continent’s sorrow, listen to its pain 
Through the little ear of memory that brings 
The battling noise of history to the brain. 


There the mass mind, molded like a pure 
Machine, has no self will but to obey 

A party’s yell, the bayonet’s decree, 
And men endure the brute, dictated day. 


Here too that spirit, in the mocking form 
Of a wild, native thing, struggles to gain 

Control of free minds, thinking it can pull 
A switch to light the incandescent brain. 


For you are footloose, blown over the plains 
Like tumbleweed, with no deep root’s pro- 
tection, 
You drift with daily change of wind, lacking 
The duck’s autumnal wisdom of direction. 


Think of bird flight, how even the tough hawk 
And eagle need, when they climb up the bare 
Edge of the wind, the wing’s old ease of mov- 
ing, 
Freedom to bank and hover on the air. 


Remember the buffalo whose complete power 
Trampled a continent with day-long thun- 
der. 
That savage herd force lived stronger than you 
Yet a few men could plow those great bones 
under. 


Name now the hands huddled against your 
throat 
To break your breathing in the hungry dark, 
To pen the remnant of your liberty 
With the last old buffalo in a public park. 


Let others stare at that hypnotic sun, 

Huge power-in-hate, until, longing for rest, 
They look to the free light of America 

And lean their tired eyes upon the west. 


PAUL ENGLE 
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Your Flaming Blood Is 
Smouldering in Our Veins 


Second prize, Forum poetry contest 


Oxcen and pony hoof and broken shoe, 
These closed the open hand 
Of a vast land, 
Folded the free frontier 
’Frisco to Boston. . . . And a continent 
That was an epic, is an incident. 
We wore our new world freedom then with power, 
And at a jaunty angle, and how well 
Democracy burned like a gorgeous flower 
Stuck in our proud lapel. 
But now for folk by problems grimly pressed 
There is no West . . . no West and no free land. 


A plow half buried in the shifting sand, 

A silent factory crawling with gray fears, 

Mayors in conference with racketeers, — 

The fumes of chaos, since we would not see 

The vultures of starvation staring out 

Behind the peacocks of prosperity, 

But always, with a patriotic cheer, 

Dodged economics with a new frontier; 
Whitewashed decay, and sought to stop the clock 
With colored lithographs of Plymouth Rock. 


The goon squad beats the workers down. Free speech 
Is Hague-tied in broad daylight. Openly, 

The law’s defenders break the law. Unheard, 

The mangled Negro cries a prophecy. 


Chained to the rock again, Democracy, 

Chained by inertia and hypocrisy, 

Chained, through what ghastly joke, 

Not by a tyrant, but by common folk. 

By common folk whose comfort was not marred 
When terror tapped, — just so it tapped next door, 
When war spit death, — just so "twas not our war. 


Gaunt, ragged rebels, sweating pioneers, 
Your flaming blood is smouldering in our veins, 
Your sharp command is burning in our ears — 
Strip freedom of ber padded chains, 
Strike from the gilded frame — and free Democracy! 


KATHRYN PECK 


Hail Ye America 


Third prize, Forum poetry contest 


Founp ye a nation to stand without halter, 
Free of the bridle, the saddle, the rein. 
Stride the wild ocean, hurdle the mountain, 
Follow the sun through the stretch of the plain. 
Plymouth to Florida, slant west to Oregon, 
Scan the Pacific from Rocky’s gray dome, 
Compass and chart, where water squares water, 
Hail ye America, this be your home! 


Well have ye loved the soft slopes where the hillsides 
Lean down to gild the live valleys with grain; 

Loved the great mountains that sweep back to grandeur, 
Flanking their heights for a watch on the plain. 

High winds have tutored the pace of your turnstile, 
Waters have tarried to bide at your mill, — 

Ye have a heritage, crested with glory, 
Hail ye the patriots’ courage and skill! 


Time yields a breath, and emerald hillocks 
Mound the live footprints of dead pioneers. 
Note ye their laurels, stepping the hillsides, 
Greening a trail through the nation’s hard years, 
Circle ye now and sheaf ye the laurels, 
Bind the live harvest with talons of steel, 
There by the tractors men glean in the silence, 
Seeking a spur of o/d faith and new zeal! 


Prime ye a chorus and wake ye the silence, 
Brace ye the beat over wavering breath 
With hard repercussions of patriot drumming: 
“Hold to your freedom or court ye your death! 
What though the demagog preens for adoption — 
Ye are the brood of the spread-eagle’s wing, 
Plumed by decree of democracy’s charter, 
Each man a sovereign, but no man a king!” 


Gather, ye statesmen, from Plymouth to Oregon, 
Spend ye no word with the politic knave! 
Seal ye the charge ye are called to deliver, 
Honor the birthright your forefathers gave! 
Laud ye your freedom! Flame ye your courage! 
Dike the wild oceans, gray-white with war-foam — 
Bend to your chart, where water squares water, 
Hail ye America, this be your home! 


ELSIE TAYLOR DUTBIEUILLE 





Graduates from Damnation 


by ROY BEST 


I AM A PRISON Official, and my father was 
a prison official before me. I have seen convicts 
come and go by the thousands and I have very 
few illusions. If I were a private employer, I 
should hire three out of ten of the men whom I 
have seen leave prison. 

That statement will be attacked from two 
sources. The sentimentalists and the sob sisters 
will rise in their wrath to inquire about the fate 
of the other seven, and the hard-boiled indus- 
trialist will tell me to keep all of them and wel- 
come.* From a position that is squarely in the 
middle, let us take a look at the convict. 

I am a servant of my State. No one consults 
me about the making of the laws or about their 
enforcement. When I receive a man inside the 
gray walls, he is already a convict. Remember 
that! The prison does not make convicts; the 
police and the courts do that. When you charge 
the prison official with destroying men’s souls, 
you are assuming that he is entrusted with 
fresh human material, material that he, in his 
wisdom or his stupidity, can make or mar. 
That simply is not true. 

When a man enters prison for the first time, 
his human values are at a very low point. He 
has been through the panic and the fright of 
arrest, the ordeal of awaiting trial, the degrada- 
tion of the lockup, and the stunning blow of 
conviction for crime. According to his nature, 
he is sullen, bitter, broken, tearful, defiant, or 
plain hopeless when he reaches us. The soul 
that so many people accuse us of wounding is 
already buried beneath a thick crust of scar 
tissue from past wounds. We do not receive a 
normal man from a clean outside world; we re- 
ceive a convict out of the police mill. 

I am not passing responsibility. 1 am stating 


* See “Keep Your Convicts”, by Christopher Rollman (February, 
1937, Forum). 


cold facts for what they are worth. The police 
and the courts, if this were their brief, could as 
justly say that they do not receive fresh human 
material either, that arrest and conviction do 
not make a convict — that crime does. 

They get their men out of the sordid stages 
of murder, robbery, and rape. Something hap- 
pened to those men before they stepped into 
the crime spotlight. Maybe the hand of the 
potter slipped, and maybe the pressure of need 
or desire or environmental factors proved too 
strong for a man’s moral heritage. Whatever 
the cause, the criminal personality was deeply 
marked before a police hand gripped the 
shoulder. At the end of the chain of incidents 
which began at that moment is the prison. 


WHAT MAKES A MAN 


Wour worrny crrzen in his righteous- 
ness says, “Send us better human material 
from your prisons if you wish us to employ 
your graduates.” 

This is a well-expressed idea, and wecan only 
say in reply, conscious of the irony in the answer, 
“Send us better material with which to work 
if you insist on better graduates.” 

You cannot lift the dead weight of human 
personality inside prison walls any more than 
you can do so outside. When a man comes 
to us who is a living example of how church and 
school and home have failed in the shaping of 
thought and habit, we know that we can make 
a good convict of him — and we do. Good con- 
victs are the products of discipline. We do not 
know what else we can do with him, because 
agencies better equipped for soul shaping have 
already failed with him. If the man tries to rise, 
we help him; if he does not, we see that he 
serves his time in accordance with the sentence 
passed on him by the court. 
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It has been suggested that the State should 
set aside a certain period of time at the end of 
a man’s sentence for the purpose of refitting 
him for citizenship, that the psychology which 
has been used to make him a docile convict be 
applied, then, to make him fit for a free world. 
This is sheer absurdity. 

The qualifications of a good citizen cannot be 
fed to a man like medicine; they result only 
from some steady growth within his own soul. 
If such a psychological reversal as that sug- 
gested were possible and if we could obtain 
100-per-cent results in it, what would we have? 
We should merely be returning to the com- 
munity what the community sent to us — and 
the community wanted the convict, as he was, 
so little that he was ordered away for the com- 
munity’s good. 

When you create penal institutions, you are 
not thinking in terms of man building. Do not 
let sentiment deceive you. Man building is the 
job of the church and the school and the home. 
Our job is the enforcing of a sentence passed 
on a man as the punishment for crime. Such 
man building as we do is in the nature of lifeline 
work — an outstretched hand to a man who is 
struggling to get up out of the scuppers. The 
man himself makes the effort; we merely aid 
him in finding his sea legs. 

I have seen hundreds of men who did “find” 
themselves in prison, men who grasped a help- 
ing hand eagerly and who accepted all the 
handicaps of a late start with dogged courage. 
I have seen, too, what the world outside did to 
some of those men. 

They were not ruined men, those fighters for 
regeneration, they were merely backward stu- 
dents in the school of experience. They left the 
penitentiary with a saner slant on life than 
they had ever had, with moral muscles tough- 
ened by struggle, and they were better men 
than they were when the community sent them 


away. “Outside” they met the righteous citi- 
zens who wanted nothing to do with the gradu- 
ates of the gray walls — the honest employers 
who would not contaminate free workers by 
association with convicts and the industrialists 
who believe sincerely that we ruin men in our 
prisons, be they inno- 

cent or guilty when we 

get them. 

Many of those men 
who went out from here 
so gallantly confident 
of rewinning a place in 
a free world have come 
back to us—and the 
courage that was capa- 
ble of rising above the 
degradation of a prison 
sentence was crushed 
under the humiliation 
and the disillusionment 
of contact with those who are convinced that 
the brand of the convict is an indelible in- 
dictment. 

I have pleaded many a case personally, but 
my score has not been very good. For some rea- 
son, employers “outside” believe that a prison 
official who recommends an ex-convict has 
some personal ax to grind. Why? I do not know. 
Our profession makes us extremely cautious 
about recommending men; and we know that 
we cannot afford even the normal percentage 
of human error in our recommendations. 


THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES 


q SHOULD, as I have said, employ three 
out of every ten convicts that I send out of 
here. 

The other seven represent the professional 
criminals, the warped personalities, the crack- 
pots, and the morons— the short-term prisoners 
who learn the flippant attitude of “doing it on 
the ear” and who employ their prison time in 
making underworld contacts; the long-term 
prisoners who take to routine as some men take 
to dope, dulling their minds deliberately with 
monotony and encasing themselves in dark 
mental shells; the hard-boiled rebels against all 
authority, priding themselves on their tough- 
ness. 

These types, which make up seven of the 
ten, are the dead weight of the prison. They do 
not seek to rise and they would resist any ef- 
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fort to lift them. Society failed to assimilate 
them outside the walls, and no course of prison 
psychology, be the suggestion from an indus- 
trialist or a penologist, is going to change them 
materially. Their very existence jeopardizes 
the chance of the man who is worth saving, and 
they provide the horrible examples which are 
used to discredit the parole system, the trusty 
system, education in prison, and every other 
reform. 

The three men of the ten who rise above the 
mass are responsible for the crusading wardens 
like Lawes. They are worthy of a better deal 
than they receive, and a prison executive can- 
not drop their problem even when he drops his 
job. When you enlist to fight the battle of the 
courageous, you enlist for duration. 

Scarred by heredity or by the environmental 
factors which led them to crime and scarred by 
the experience of arrest, trial, and imprison- 
ment, reduced to the status of a number, de- 
prived of citizenship, regimented in all the acts 
of their lives, eating the bread of charity — 
when men bearing such wounds still fight for 
responsibility, you know that there is such a 
thing as an immortal soul. 

They rise above monotony, the influence of 
morbid and bestial associates, and the prison 
uniform which is the badge of inferiority. They 
seek counsel, take advantage of educational 
opportunities afforded them, and learn to read 
books that, perhaps, they had never heard 


‘about “outside.” They are being punished, 


and they take the punishment without com- 
plaint, their eyes fixed on the chance that is 
left to them — the new start represented by a 
date, which may be years hence, when they 
will be free. 

The prison executive knows when a man is 
learning to think straight. He receives reports 
and he watches the man’s progress and he hopes 
— hopes that, “outside,” the convict will re- 
ceive at least half the chance to prove himself 
that he is being given by those who are paid by 
the State to see that he is punished. 

The plant executive says that he has visited 
penitentiaries and has seen how men live there, 
has smelled the smells and seen the degrading 
conditions of prison existence firsthand; that 
out of such conditions no man, regardless of 
what he might once have been, can emerge as a 
fit companion for free workers. 

I wonder if the man who takes this view- 
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point has visited, in the same spirit, the places 
from which so many of the free workers of his 
plant are recruited. Let him walk in the slums 
of any city and smell those smells. Let him fill 
his nostrils with the odors of the flophouse and 
the cheap boarding house and the small hotel. 
Let him visit the poorer districts of his own 
city, where families are herded together in 
close quarters, and let him look for degradation 
as he looked for it in the penitentiary. Let him 
visit the Dutchman’s or Joe’s or the Coffee Pot 
or whatever the names of the places where poor 
men eat along his city’s water front or in the 
freight-yard district — then let him visit the 
place where our men eat. Let him do those 
things and then repeat his story that life in pris- 
on unfits a man to associate with free workers. 

While he is closing his doors to our “gradu- 
ates,” there are other righteous people clamor- 
ing against us for feeding and housing con- 
victed criminals better than the poor are fed 
and housed. Somewhere between the two sets 
of critics we must be justified. 


FATAL HONESTY 


Ths covernor of a great Midwestern 
State admitted a few years ago in a public ad- 
dress that out of every 150 men in the State 





there was one in prison. He did not state how 
many of the 149 had been in prison or how 
many probably deserved to be. 

There are 120 State and federal prisons in 
this country. They have a standing population 
of approximately 150,000 people. We send over 
80,000 men and women into these institutions 
every year and we discharge approximately 
70,000. Think of those 70,000 people for a 
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moment; then consider the additional fact that 
there are some 4,000 city and county jails, 
which house nearly 500,000 prisoners, and over 
10,000 police lock-ups with a steady stream of 
transients coming in and going out. 

Where are you going to draw the line when 
you start guarding your plant or your store or 
your office from convict contamination? 

I’ll tell you where you will draw that line. 
You will draw it in front of the convict who 
admits his record, who naively believes that 
the struggle he has made to rise above prison 
atmosphere entitles him to another chance 
with society. You will bar the man who comes 
to you with a warden’s recommendation. All 
the warden’s OK will mean to you is certifica- 
tion of the fact that the man has served time. 

You will employ convicts, nevertheless — 
smart convicts, the men who are too wise to 
win a warden’s endorsement because that en- 
dorsement will brand them. You will employ, 
probably, some of the seven of ten whom I, 
who know them better than you do, would not 
employ. They will fake employment records 
through relatives or friends and they will slip 
back — those who care to — into the ranks of 
industry. 

How do I know? Well, out of every forty-two 
persons in the United States, one is either a 
convict, an ex-convict, or a person with a police 
record of arrest. 


THE WARDEN’S BOND 


Thrst racts do not make a pretty 
picture, but unless we have looked at them 
squarely we are not justified in our easy gener- 
alities about ex-convicts. Suppose we accept 
the round figure of 70,000 as the number of 
men who will be released this year from State 
and federal penitentiaries, ignoring all other 
penal institutions? What is going to happen to 
these men, the redeemed and the unredeemed? 

Industrialists of the keep-your-convicts type 
close the gates to them. So do the labor unions 
and the CCC. In many States, they are denied 
chauffeurs’ licenses. They cannot join the army 
or the navy or the marines. What can they do? 

They can seek by deceit to conceal the fact 
that they have been in prison and thus build 
a very insecure career that a word may destroy. 
They can go back to the underworld or they 
can live on the favor of petty politicians, who 
despise them as cheap tools. They can do these 
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things, that is, if they belong to the seven I 
have described out of ten. If they have made an 
honest fight to come back, they do not have 
even those alternatives. 

I have one plea only to make, one solution to 
suggest. Give the warden of a penitentiary the 
same rights and the same privileges that you 
give John Doe, who owns a small shoe factory 
or a lumber yard. 

John Doe can write a letter of recommenda- 
tion for a good employee who wants to move 
along or for an indifferent one of whom he is 
weary. The man can take the letter attesting 
the fact that he has held a job, and he can use 
it to obtain another job. He may drink whisky 
and shoot craps and seek low company in his 
spare time, but, as a free man, his vices are his 
own business. The employee is merely changing 
jobs. 

Why is not my letter of recommendation of 
at least equal value with that of John Doe? It 
is harder to get. I am more suspicious. I have * 
fewer illusions. I am harder to convince. A man 
has to prove his value to me by the hardest 
route known to man — and I have no reason 
for merely passing him along. My reputation 
is at stake when I sign a letter of recommenda- 
tion. I am risking my usefulness in my job by 
my endorsement of just one ex-convict. 

Read my letter. Give the man I recommend 
a chance. 

Either the United States is in favor of banish- 
ing every convict forever from the world of 
which he was once a part, or the United States, 
through community and industrial and labor 
groups, is willing to define the conditions under 
which it will reabsorb the man who has served 
time. 

Once you have convinced a convict that there 
is some purpose in struggling to come back, you 
have won half the battle of reform. Once con- 
victs have learned confidence in the warden’s 
power to aid them when they are free men, 
there will be more convicts fighting for re- 
habilitation, more trying to deserve a helping 
hand inside the prison. 

If three worthy convicts out of ten seems a 
low figure to you, I assure you that it is a high 
figure under present conditions. If the convict 
is to have no hope, then every sentence should 
be a life sentence. There should be no gradu- 
ates from damnation. That is the ultimate in 
human cruelty. 
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‘en Has recently been belated and 
much-needed recognition of the after-forty 
dilemma. Industry, it has been pointed out, is 
callous to the older worker; society itself is 
indifferent to his fate. In a country which, 
statisticians say, is soon going to have 360 out 
of every thousand of its people in the forty—to- 
sixty-five group, the machine-made plight of 
unwanted middle age is serious indeed. 

Sociological and economical as no doubt this 
problem is, there is also a health angle to it. 
And this offers both a challenge and an op- 
portunity to every man and woman. A chal- 
lenge, because it cannot be solved — as the 
other angles perhaps can — by legislation; an 
opportunity, because in the last few years 
science has given us weapons not only for ex- 
tending our lives but for prolonging our years 
of efficiency and usefulness. 

In my work as nutritionist and lecturer, I 
have become convinced — finally and irrev- 
ocably — that middle age is what we make it. 
Hundreds and hundreds of cases have proven 
to me that physiological and chronological age 
have little in common and that food science 
now provides us with knowledge which pre- 
vents and corrects premature old age. 

Middle age is the stepchild of medicine. Every 
time I face my audience, no matter in what 
part of the United States it may be, I realize 
that anew. There is the foreman who is worried 
about his job in the face of younger competi- 
tion and who wants to know why he gets so 
tired by three o’clock in the afternoon. There 
is the woman who has had a good, candid look 
in her mirror and seen that she is getting a 
bit too heavy, her double chin a terrifying 
actuality. There is the successful businessman, 
he with the oversize stomach, who has seen a 
number of his friends “keel over” lately and 
who is frightened. There are all the people with 
stiff knees and rheumatic, aching joints. They 
come in an endless, monotonous procession. 


Diet Begins at Forty 


by BENGAMIN GAYELORD HAUSER 


For, regardless of what optimists say, life 
does not begin at forty. As a rule, decrepitude 
does. Only a conscious and intelligent read- 
justment in the mode of living can make of 
middle age a healthy and useful period of life. 

Let us take one more case history from my 
files — this time of an average middle-aged 
woman, one who lives in your home town, 
perhaps. 

We'll call her Mrs. S. She is forty-six years 
old. She doesn’t differ in appearance from the 
women you see shopping in the market or 
playing bingo at the neighborhood movie. 

In her childhood, Mrs. S escaped the usual 
diseases, such as scarlet fever, chicken pox, 
croup, and diphtheria. She had one siege of 
measles at fourteen. After that, she blossomed 
forth into young womanhood, finished her 
schooling, married early. She gave birth to two 
children before reaching twenty-four. Both 
were healthy — as was their mother. Neither 
infectious disease nor accident was visited on 
Mrs. S, and she pursued a satisfyingly peaceful 
life through the thirties and up to now. 

Lulled by almost complete freedom from 
apparent illness of any kind, Mrs. S had for 
twenty years or so been growing more and 
more careless about her manner of living. Her 
digestion seemed good, so she ate what she 
pleased — it was very far from a balanced diet. 
She got into the habit of taking a cathartic 
two or three times a week. She drove a closed 
car all year round, rarely walked, and took no 
other kind of exercise — not even around the 
house, where her husband’s comfortable salary 
provided a maid. 

Mrs. S kept out of the sun in the summer as 
much as possible, because she feared a bad 
burn and hadn’t the patience to acquire a tan 
gradually. In winter she couldn’t find much 
sun —she would have liked it then, she 
thought — and she had no use for sun lamps 
because they were a nuisance. Cod-liver oil, 
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she read somewhere and understood but 
vaguely, was beneficial to the body. But Mrs. 
S hated the fishy taste, feared it would make 
her stouter —she had become rather gross 
from luxurious living — and, anyway, she felt 
she didn’t have to take things of that sort, con- 
sidering herself as healthy as anyone she ever 
met. Too healthy, Mrs. S sometimes thought. 

Overweight from overeating, with over- 
worked kidneys, with a heart that was gradu- 
ally running down, with no reasonable hard 
work or stimulating recreation in her program, 
Mrs. S reached middle age and then, all at once 
it seemed to her, lost what she boasted of as 
“my good health.” She suffered from a chronic 
and serious condition — a complication of sev- 
eral preventable ailments. It may have been 
heart disease, apoplexy, hardening of the 
arteries, diabetes, cirrhosis of the liver, gall- 
bladder trouble, ulcers of the stomach, or 
nephritis. 

It doesn’t matter which it was. For Mrs. 
S is a composite case history. The important 
point is the way her experience ran — it’s such 
a characteristic way. Good health in youth. 
“Breakdown” diseases in middle age. 


REPAIRING THE DAMAGE 


Ann tHen wuat? A great many people 
are saved by prompt attention to their eating 
and hygienic habits. Too many die prema- 
turely — a shameful waste of human life. 

It’s difficult to understand why middle age 
should be so shamefully neglected. Perhaps it 
is because chronic diseases are not dramatic — 
except in the way their victims die. Perhaps — 
since the span of life has for years been held at 
fifty-five years — there still persists the sub- 
conscious belief that at forty we enter old age 
and should expect aches and pains. 

That is foolish. Our life span has been 
stretched tremendously through sanitation and 
better care of babies. Smallpox and other 
epidemic diseases have been curbed. Carefully 
kept statistics show that our college students 
are taller, heavier, and healthier than were 
their parents. 

And, above all, innumerable studies and ex- 
periments have proven that correct nutrition 
can bring to diseases of middle age results 
which are almost as striking as the conquest 
of yellow fever through the draining of swamps. 
Arthritis, high blood pressure, diabetes — these 


are no longer considered hopeless; and, while 
they may not always be “cured,” they can be 
curbed, to allow many years of useful, comfor- 
table life. 

Specifically, here is what correct nutrition 
can do. In the first two stages of chronic 
disease — when there is decreased functional 
activity of an organ or when there is passive 
congestion of organs under greatest irritation 
— well-balanced diet can easily restore good 
health. Even if an organ shows actual degener- 
ation, a great deal can still be done. 

I know a man who had his right kidney re- 
moved some years ago; today he is well and 
active. In fact, he says that he enjoys life and 
living more than he ever did before. His in- 
firmity made him think about his future: “I 
now have only one kidney to do the work 
formerly done by two. Therefore, I must learn 
something about the functions of the kidneys 
so that I can live in such a way as to prevent 
my remaining kidney from becoming over- 
worked and breaking down.” So the man made 
a thorough study of nutrition, and since that 
time in the hospital he has regulated his diet 
so effectively that he has managed to keep well 
all these years. 

Fortunately, most people do not have to face 
such an emergency. For most of the common 
chronic conditions or for the vague, minor 
ailments which plague middle age, a slight 
change in the mode of living usually suffices. 

What this change should be cannot be defi- 
nitely stated. It depends on a whole host of 
factors, ranging from emotional preferences to 
economic considerations. There are, however, 
a number of fundamental principles which 
must be followed in any design for middle-age 
living — however else personalized. 

Regardless of whether or not a chronic con- 
dition is present, the food intake in middle 
age should be reduced about ten per cent. 
With the tendency to restrict activity at this 
period of life, the protein and energy require- 
ments of the body are lessened; this means 
that the diet should include less meat, eggs, 
heavy starch foods, and sweets. There should 
be a minimum of two slightly cooked vege- 
tables daily —one of them a green, leafy 
vegetable. Fried dishes, rich gravies, highly 
spiced foods, and heavy pastries must be 
avoided. All food should be eaten slowly. 

In middle age, more than ever, the body 
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needs an occasional “physiological rest.” A 
day, every week, should be set aside for this 
purpose. On this day only fruit and vegetable 
juices should be used. In a severe chronic 
condition, a longer period of “eliminative 
feeding” is required. 


PREVENTING THE DAMAGE 


Correct nutrition promises to become 
more and more important in the prevention of 
premature middle age. It has been shown, for 
instance, that the need for vitamins is as great 
after forty as it is in childhood. Dr. Cowgill 
has found that vitamin-B deficiency among 
elderly people is quite pronounced. Experi- 
ments recently concluded in England indicate 
that bones and teeth are rebuilt throughout 
life and that the need for calcium and vitamin 
D does not diminish with age, as previously 
believed. An important part of my own work 
has been in the field of nutrition and beauty. 
I have been able to help many stage and screen 
stars, society women, and models to overcome 
their complexion, tooth, and other beauty 
troubles through changes in diet. 

There is, also, a very definite example of 
what nutrition can do if actually applied on a 
large scale. Since its inception, Mormonism 
has provided for its members a definite set of 
rules for attaining and retaining health. In 
Words of Wisdom, Joseph Smith, the founder of 
Mormonism, set down these provisions: Use 
meat in moderation. Do not drink or smoke. 
Use generous amounts of fruits and vegetables. 
Live simply. 

What has been the result of these rules on 
the Mormons as a people? Reliable vital sta- 
tistics of the Mormons as compared with those 
of the leading nations — as furnished by a 
recent health yearbook of the League of Na- 
tions — give us the answer: The average birth 
rate of 25 leading nations was 22 per 1,000 of 
population. The average birth rate of the 
Mormons was 30 per 1,000, implying sounder 
health. The average death rate of the nations 
was I4 per 1,000; the average of the Mormons, 
7-5 per 1,000, implying increasing length of 
life. The net difference between the birth rate 
and the death rate was 8 per 1,000 and of the 
Mormons 23 per 1,000 — or nearly three times 
as great. 

Correct nutrition is not the whole story, of 
course. Proper exercise, sufficient rest, and a 


youthful outlook are all important. The spe- 
cific hazards of middle age must be avoided. 
I'll mention only two of these. 

After forty, there is usually present a spirit 
of bravado and recklessness — a last-fling psy- 
chology which is almost terrifying in its inten- 
sity. It is this which makes middle-aged people 
blossom out in loud ties and which is respon- 
sible for their November-May attachments. 
Related to health, it makes a fifty-year-old 
man insist on playing a fast game of tennis 
with his son, perhaps with fatal results. 

On the other hand, stopping work without 
making provision for other interests can be as 
bad from the health viewpoint. There is noth- 
ing quite as aging as the realization that the 
individual is no longer useful to anyone. Not 
only is it better to work out than to rust out, 
it seems, but it takes longer. 

Middle age is what we make it! There are 
examples galore to prove that. Steinmetz and 
Caruso passed away at the prime of life. 
Edison and Tolstoy lived long and useful lives, 
largely because they had definite, personalized 
designs for living. 

It is true that there seem to be some people 
who can live on and on in complete disregard 
of all known rules. These are, however, simply 
evidence that heredity is an important factor 
in longevity, and their statements that long 
life is owed to smoking three stogies a day or 
walking backward are patently worthless. 

In the clear light of research and statistics, 
the only insurance against premature senility 
is careful attention to nutrition and hygiene. 

This is not too bad. It is, really, good news. 
True, it deprives us of the comforting dream of 
a fountain of youth. But it offers the solid hope 
—hope already definitely substantiated — 
that middle age can be free from illness, as 
efficient as maturity. 

That the man over forty is a bad accident 
risk has been one of the charges of industry 
against middle age. In a survey which differ- 
entiated between jobs held by the young and 
the old, the British Industrial Health Research 
Board found the man over forty more careful 
than his younger competitor. Experience and 
age have made him so. 

“Bad physical risk” is a more serious charge. 
It will have to be met if the after-forty dilemma 
is to be solved. The good news is that middle 
age can be a healthy age. 





Psychie Factors in Health 


by SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES 


Au. MY LIFE I have had much to do 
with doctors: relatives, colleagues, friends, and 
advisers. I have been the head of an organiza- 
tion employing a large number of medical 
men and of others employing few. As a result 
of a variety of accidents, I have, on more oc- 
casions than I should have wished, found 
myself in the position of the patient. I have 
gradually gained the impression that, on the 
average, the young doctor has surprisingly 
little understanding of man as I have met him 
— and her. 

Time and again, when, in various parts of 
the world, I have found myself ill or injured 
and confined to bed, I have been attended by 
doctors who never even found out that I had 
any medical training; in fact they never found 
out anything about me at all. They were con- 
cerned to treat The Injury or The Disease — 
not me, the patient; they were, in short, deal- 
ing with a pure abstraction and thinking that 
they were being very scientific. 

The more I have seen of life and death, of 
pain and suffering, the more clearly I have 
realized that there is never, in the real world 
outside the walls of the medical school and 
teaching hospital, a Disease to be treated; 
there is never an Injury to be dealt with; there 
is just a sick child, woman, man to be helped 
to get well. In short, the real business of 
clinical medicine is not science. It is, in the 
case of each sufferer, a personal relationship 
into which sincerity and medical knowledge 
are suffused by the physician, and trust and 
some dependence by the patient. 

Please do not imagine that I am ignorant 
of or underestimate the advances in technique 
and in the sciences which underlie the practice 
of medicine. What I am speaking of is what 
seems to me to be a lag in development in the 
preparation of the medical student for that 
strangely close personal relationship into which 
he as a practitioner will have to enter with 
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each of his patients, one by one, alone and sep- 
arately. I am not questioning the fact that, the 
more a physician knows, the better equipped 
he is to do the job. But no amount of scientific 
knowledge, unless it be subordinate to an 
understanding of individual man, ever can 
make a medical man a true healer. Far too 
often a doctor attending patients has irresist- 
ibly reminded me of a vet attending sheep. 

All medical students learn some zoology, 
physics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, pa- 
thology, etc., but they never are given a chance 
systematically to study man as a whole. Man 
is much more than a physical body. The better 
you know him, the more fully you realize how 
far removed from a true picture of him the 
portrait of him given by each of the sciences is. 
Even a synthesis of the portraits fails to 
represent reality. 

Under which of the sciences as we know 
them today would you find an explanation of 
this case? 

A woman in Edinburgh has a severe heart 
attack as a result of shock and anxiety, be- 
cause she knows intuitively that her brother, 
stationed in India, has met with some disaster, 
though no physical message of any sort has 
passed. Will you tell me what scientific steps 
you will take in Edinburgh to deal with the 
true cause and not the symptoms of the illness? 
This is an actual case. The knowledge, of 
course, was conveyed by telepathy, but what 
does that mean? It is a mere word and adds 
nothing to what I have just said. Yet telepathy, 
as a result of the research carried out in Pro- 
fessor Rhine’s Department of Psychology at 
Duke University, must I think be accepted as 
a primary datum of science. 

Another case: A girl, a victim for years of 
extremely bad eczema, receives a letter which 
fills her with joy and thankfulness, and within 
a few days the skin of her face and arms 
becomes soft and normal. What is more, she 
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suddenly acquires beauty and dignity. In this 
particular case the skin condition existed years 
before the tension which was ended by the 
letter. In the interval she had suffered much 
at the hands of many physicians, but they 
had all failed to “cure the eczema.” 

I am well aware that it is fashionable to 
pooh-pooh such cases or alternatively to look 
wise and murmur something about endocrines. 
I advise you not to pooh-pooh them and to 
realize that those who speak of endocrines are 
referring to the probable mechanism and leav- 
ing out the answers to those perplexing imp 
words bow and why. 


Waar 1 wisu is to establish the thought 
that beyond our scientific knowledge of man 
lies an incompletely explored area in which 
important things happen without discoverable 
physical cause. But we have all become so sure 
that science is the only door to knowledge that 
we tend to ignore the older ways of approach. 
If we could reawaken the sense of untrammeled 
wonder which in the days of the Renaissance 
gave birth to science itself, we should make 
fresh starts along new lines; but, for the time 
being and for a little longer, science is queen 
of the mind. 

The brilliant achievements of science show 
how rich has been the prize won for each of us 
by disciplined curiosity, but that must not 
obscure from us the fact that today science 
is running into blind alleys from which it can 
emerge only by escaping from direct touch with 
human understanding. In some sciences but in 
some only — for example, physics — mathe- 
matics can come to the rescue to demonstrate 
the unpicturable and to prove the high prob- 
ability of what is strictly outside human reason. 
It is not sense that 1+1 should make 1.86. 
Yet, in the summation of certain velocities, it 
does. This, as you know, is merely another 
way of saying that the velocity of light is an 
ultimate velocity and that, consequently, 
Euclidean geometry cannot be applied to the 
four-dimensional space-time continuum which 
modern physics requires. 

Human reason is quite unable unaided to 
picture the nature or structure of reality. Even 
in physics, it has to call in mathematics, its 
own child, to formulate in symbols what is 
wholly unpicturable. To say, therefore, that 


any view is irrational or nonrational may be a 
recognition of either the limitations of the best 
human mind available or of a failure of the 
human mind concerned. 

The writings of Alexis Carrel were the first 
to make it clear to me why our minds, even the 
best of them, are peculiarly unsuited to the 
study of our inner being and why they really 
dislike being asked to attempt to comprehend 
life. They tend to shy away from so difficult 
a problem and to return to what they delight 
in, the contemplation of more simple things. 

This does not mean that it is impossible to 
improve our understanding. On the contrary, 
once we have ceased to fear what seems to us 
nonrational and once we recognize that human 
reason cannot grasp all reality, we can get to 
know quite a lot about man —a surprising 
amount, considering the strict limitation of our 
five senses. 

Physics can tell us nothing about the nature 
of reality, apart from its structure. We have, 
therefore, to accept the fact that, in connection 
with man, science can tell us very little beyond 
what we can learn from the schemata which it 
is the function of the underlying sciences to 
devise. So far as I know, we can approach man 
only through such schemata but, in using them, 
we must never forget that they are only 
schemata and nothing more. 


I suppose that all of us vaguely think ot 
the human race as being composed of countless 
individuals who are born, grow up, produce 
offspring, grow old, and die — always chang- 
ing, yet always similar, succeeding each other 
in the possession of houses, land, and what 
not. That is the normal schema of sociology 
and of history. It is a pure space schema and 
refers almost exclusively to three-dimensional 
space: time comes in merely to color the 
historical sequence and the limited duration — 
the threescore years and ten —of the in- 
dividual. It is a good schema and one that we 
can never escape from for long. 

Now forget the individuals for a moment. 
Behind the outward showing, what is there? 
Obviously, an unbroken, highly complicated 
network of living tissue spread out in time and 
not in space—a network of germ plasm 
knotted as all nets are knotted, when the 
strands are joined together. But these knots 
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are like no others, for at each of them an in- 
dividual is bodied forth to be the ark of the 
germ plasm — to support it, to nourish it, to 
serve it, to pass it on to its next knotting. And, 
as we contemplate, we observe that the net of 
living tissue extends, from a beginning we 
cannot conceive, toward — toward what? We 
have no conception. It is quite impossible to 
conceive an inevitable end, mortality, intrinsic 
in the net. On the contrary, the embodied 
individuals, with their quick mortality, seem 
phantomlike. The knottings of the net are, of 
course, the fusions of the chromosomes of 
sperm and ovum within the body of the ovum, 
at each effected fertilization; the strands are 
the cell lineages which link ovum and sperm 
to ovum and sperm. Let me, without prejudice, 
call the net the plasmic net; let us realize that 
it is potentially immortal. Let us also realize 
that the individuals bodied forth at each 
knotting are inevitably mortal. 

It is, of course, obvious that a similar time- 
spread diagrammatic view is possible in the 
case of all races of animals — mammal, reptile, 
amphibian, fish — with the same immortality 
of the net and the same mortality of the in- 
dividual. We can note further that all these 
mortal creatures, bodied forth each to serve, 
to support, to nourish its own knot in its own 
racial net, possesses some psychic quality 
which it uses in the service of its net. Make no 
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mistake here. Each individual, from fish to 
man, has some knowledge of primordial hunger 
and primordial fear, for these are the dim im- 
pulses that help each creature to live, to keep 
alive if possible until it has woven a new mesh 
or new meshes in its racial net, which grows 
from the knife edge of the present forever into 
the unknown future. 

Have you ever watched the aerial squadrons 
of the birds maneuvering? There is clearly 
something akin to thought transference there. 
That the higher animals have psychic qual-' 
ities is beyond dispute. 

Are we entitled then to assume that the 
racial plasmic nets are simultaneously psychic 
and plasmic or that they carry with them some 
prepsychic store from which they endow each 
individual they body forth? What are the 
alternatives? Either that, at the bodying forth 
of each fish, frog, snake, dog, man, there is a 
special act of creation of psyche or that each 
individual is bodied forth within a psychoid 
matrix. 

For the moment it does not matter much 
which we assume. What does matter is that in 
our schema we recognize that the individuals 
bodied forth by the racial nets are not only 
material but also possess some psychic quality. 

That we may go forward without the risk of 
serious misunderstanding, we must agree about 
the precise meanings we are to attach to three 
words — soul, mind, spirit. By soul, in a sense 
sanctioned by the Oxford dictionary, I under- 
stand the animating and essential part of man 
and animal which is neither body tissue nor 
body fluid; by mind, the seat of conscious 
thought, will, and feeling; by spirit, that com- 
ponent of inner being which distinguishes man 
from animal. 

I shall not speak of spirit until later. For the 
moment it is enough to say that soul and mind 
are abstract terms devised to explain certain 
manifestations occurring on the plane of na- 
ture. Whether or not they have, in any sense, 
existence apart from the body we cannot tell. 
Most but not quite all of the evidence suggests 
that they are inseparable aspects of the tissues 
which we normally call physical. 


Iv 


Bawa position to quote you a unique 
document. It is the record of the experience of 
a man who passed into the very portals of 
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death and was brought back to life by medical 
treatment. The record was taken down in 
shorthand by a skilled secretary as life was 
re-establishing itself. 


While I was just appreciating this, the mentor who 
was conveying information to me explained that the 
fourth dimension was in everything existing in the 
three-dimensional space and at the same time every- 
thing in the three-dimensional space existed in the 


On Saturday, November ninth, a few minutes af- 
ter midnight, I began to feel very ill and by two 
o'clock was definitely suffering from acute gastro- 
enteritis, which kept me vomiting and purging until 
about eight o’clock. . . . By ten o’clock I had de- 
veloped all the symptoms of very acute poisoning: 
intense gastrointestinal pain, diarrhea— pulse and 
respirations becoming quite impossible to count. I 
wanted to ring for assistance but found I could not 
and so placidly gave up the attempt. 

I realized I was very ill and very quickly reviewed 
my whole financial position; thereafter at no time 
did my consciousness appear to me to be in any way 
dimmed, but I suddenly realized that my conscious- 
ness was separating from another consciousness, 
which was also me. These, for purposes of description, 
we could call the A and B consciousness, and through- 
out what follows the ego attached itself to the A 
consciousness. The B personality I recognized as 
belonging to the body, and, as my physical condition 
grew worse and the heart was fibrillating rather than 
beating, I realized that the B consciousness belonging 
to the body was beginning to show signs of being 
composite — that is, built up of consciousness from 
the head, the heart, the viscera, etc. These compo- 
nents became more individual, and the B conscious- 
ness began to disintegrate, while the A consciousness, 
which was now me, seemed to be altogether outside 
my body, which it could see. 

Gradually I realized that I could see not only my 
body and the bed in which it was but everything in 
the whole house and garden and then I realized that I 
was seeing not only things at home but in London 
and in Scotland — in fact, wherever my attention 
was directed, it seemed to me; and the explanation 
which I received (from what source I do not know 
but which I found myself calling to myself my men- 
tor) was that I was free in a time dimension of space, 
wherein now was in some way equivalent to ere in 
the ordinary three-dimensional space of everyday 
life. I next realized that my vision included not only 
things in the ordinary three-dimensional world but 
also things in these four or more dimensional places 
that I was in. 

From now on the description is and must be en- 
tirely metaphorical, because there are no words which 
really describe what I saw or, rather, appreciated. 
Although I had no body, I had what appeared to be 
perfect two-eyed vision, and what I saw can only be 
described in this way: that I was conscious of a 
psychic stream flowing with life through time, and 
this gave me the impression of being visible, and it 
seemed to me to have a particularly intense irides- 
cence. I understood from my mentor that all our 
brains are just end organs projecting as it were from 
the three-dimensional universe into the psychic 
stream and flowing with it into the fourth and fifth 
dimensions. Around each brain, as I saw it, there 
seemed to be what I can only describe in ordinary 
words as a condensation of the psychic stream, which 
formed in each case as though it were a cloud; only it 
was not a cloud. 


fourth dimension and also in the fifth dimension; and 
I at the time quite clearly understood what was 
meant and quite understood how ow in the fourth- 
dimensional universe was just the same, to all intents 
and purposes, as bere in a three-dimensional universe. 
That is to say, a four-dimensional being was every- 
where in the mow, just as one is everywhere in the 
bere in a three-dimensional view of things. 

I then realized that I myself was a condensation, 
as it were, in the psychic stream, a sort of cloud that 
was not a cloud, and the visual impression I had of 
myself was blue. Gradually I began to recognize peo- 
ple and I saw the psychic condensation attached to 
A, B, C, D, E, F and to quite a number of men that 
I know, especially to G and H. In addition, I saw 
quite a number of people that I know had very little 
psychic condensation at all attached to them. In ad- 
dition to those just mentioned, I saw “I” very clearly, 
and she also gave a visual impression of blueness; A 
gave purple and dark red; B, pink; D, rather in- 
definite gray-brown; E, pearly; and F, apricot color; 
G was definitely brown; Each of these condensations 
varied from all the others in bulk, sharpness of out- 
line, and apparent solidity. 

Just as I began to grasp all these, I saw A enter my 
bedroom; I realized she got a terrible shock and I saw 
her hurry to the telephone. I saw my doctor leave his 
patients and come very quickly and heard him say 
or saw him think, “He is nearly gone.” I heard him 
quite clearly speaking to me on the bed but I was not 
in touch with the body and could not answer him. 
I was really cross when he took a syringe and rapidly 
injected my body with something, which I afterwards 
learned was camphor. As the heart began to beat 
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more strongly, I was drawn back and I was intensely 
annoyed, because I was so interested and just begin- 
ning to understand where I was and what I was 
seeing. I came back into the body really angry at 
being pulled back and, once I was back, all the clarity 
of vision of anything and everything disappeared, 
and I was just possessed of a glimmer of conscious- 
ness, which was suffused with pain. 

It is surprising to note that this dream, vision, or 
experience has shown no tendency to fade like a 
dream would fade, nor has it shown any tendency 
that I am aware of to grow or to rationalize itself as 
a dream would do. I think that the whole thing 
simply means that, but for medical treatment of a 
peculiarly prompt and vigorous kind, I was dead to 
the three-dimensional universe. If this is so and if in 
fact the experience of liberation of consciousness in 
the fourth-dimensional universe is not imagination, 
it is a most important matter to place on record. 
Since my return with the injections, there had been 
no repetition of any sort or kind of the experience or 
of the clear understanding that I seemed to have 
while I was free from the body. 


Vv 


Tiavs ewps the record. What are we to 
make of it? Of one thing only can we be quite 
sure. It is not fake. Without certainty of this, 
I should not have brought it to-your notice. 
But — was it a dream or does it record a sym- 
bolic vision of one aspect of reality translated 
into inadequate words? I do not know. Which- 
ever or whatever it was, it provides us with a 
schema that helps to make picturable to our 
minds things otherwise difficult to grasp. 

First, it has helped me to define the idea 
of a psychic continuum spread out in time like 
the plasmic net. It does more; it provides a 
comprehensible background for the soul pale- 
ontology of Jung and it seems to throw a flood 
of light on the meaning of soul abysses dis- 
covered by the method of Freud. It brings 
telepathy, clairvoyance, spiritualism, and in- 
deed all the parapsychic manifestations into 
the domain of the picturable. It also provides 
a rational-seeming background for such ideas 
as the group or national soul and such a 
conception as the psychic atmosphere. But, 
most important, it makes the idea of the life- 
long unity of body and soul much simpler to 
grasp. 

Of course I do not imagine there is a visible 
psychic stream but I do quite definitely be- 
lieve that the record I have set down presents 
in words one aspect of man’s complicated being 
and relationships, as these were symbolized in 
the mind of a man at the point of death. 

The clouds of personality which were not 
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clouds, as the record says, show how inapt 
ordinary words are to describe this adventure 
in, or dream of, a world unknown to our five 
senses. 

Personally, I regard the record as a valuable 
symbolic impression of man’s body-soul as it 
disintegrates in death and of the existence of a 
racial psychoplasmic net extended in time. 
There is one important point that we must 
notice. There is absolutely nothing in the 
record which is metaphysical. The whole ad- 
venture, if such it were, took place on the plane 
of nature. It is thus to be sharply distinguished 
from the records of the spiritual adventures of 
the mystics. These belong to the plane of 
spirit, which is supernatural. 

The point we have reached in the construc- 
tion of our diagram is this: 

The individual child, woman, man who is to 
be the doctor’s patient is not body and soul but 
strictly on the plane of nature, body-soul 
bound, so long as life shall last, indissolubly 
to the psychoplasmic net, which is the time- 
extended link between all men who have been 
and are. 

In the body-soul fabric the reproductive 
glands are of the first importance. This is not 
only schematically but experimentally true. 
In the male, the strength and quality of the 
mind and soul move in some way parallel with 
sexual vigor. Great poets, artists, conquerors, 
and saints have almost without exception been 
strongly sexed. Mind and soul are stimulated 
by love, especially by love that fails to attain 
its object. Conversely, mind and soul are 
dulled by sexual excess. 

The influence of the soul on the body is 
equally clear and equally important. 

The most pathetic story illustrating the 
power of soul over body that I know relates 
to the tragedy of a young officer in the World 
War. For the most flagrant cowardice, for de- 
serting his post and his men, he was con- 
demned to death and shot. Poor lad, he was 
the only son of a widow; he was always nervous 
but fine to look at, well grown and well nour- 
ished. 

She wrote when she was told: 

I knew he had no courage, and I feared he had no 
self-control. I can only pray that the death of my 
son has expiated his fault and that his fate may save 
others from themselves and may strengthen them in 


their desperate hour. 
For me all is finished. Was I to blame? 
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That poor lady’s soul was shattered, and a 
body cannot live with its soul shattered, any 
more than a soul can live when its body is 
shattered. Her death certificate said she died 
of heart failure, which was true — her heart 
had stopped. For her all was finished. 

These are cases of extreme body and soul 
injuries; in other cases, the injuries may be 
slight and difficult to recognize, and yet in 
every degree they may project injury to the 
other partner in the body-soul amalgam. I have 
often pondered that distraught mother’s pite- 
ous cry, Was I to blame? and wondered whether 
her medical attendant was without some re- 
sponsibility. 
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Like axt whose names appear on the 
medical register, I receive by almost every 
post advertisements from business houses try- 
ing to persuade me to make patients whom I 
have not got swallow something which the 
business houses long to supply. Some of these 
circulars frighten me, especially those advising 
that infants be fed on — what shall I call the 
hypothetical patent food?— Bulkem! The 
usual slogan is that Dr. Bunkum finds Bulkem 
Builds Bigger Babies. 

Now if we were fattening babies for the 
table, I could understand the relevance of the 
appeal. But we are not; so why fatten them or 
stimulate them to grow bigger? Bigger is not 
equivalent to Jetter, and even better can be 
interpreted only from adult life backward. 
We want our adults to be alert, intelligent, 
courageous, capable of resisting fatigue and 
the rush and turmoil of life; and, so far as I 
know, these qualities are by no means necessar- 
ily associated with great body bulk. I am not 
sure that overstimulation of baby growth may 
not ultimately be proved to produce rather 
sluggish, lazy, cowardly, easily tired, nervously 
unstable men and women. Historically it seems 
to me that many of the most effective men have 
been anything but large. At all events, Dr. 
Bunkum and his Bulkem want watching — 
and so do all the other diet fads of today. 

Nobody knows what the effects of dietetic 
revolutions are. Always remember that through 
the body you can reach, perhaps permanently 
modify, the soul. I have observed that a num- 
ber of the most effective of my acquaintances 
were brought up hard — under conditions and 


on a diet that would shock the sentimentalists. 
Yet they stand modern life well; they recover 
quickly from illness and injury and have what 
the men of the market place, with a painful 
disregard of the science of anatomy, call lots of 
guts. Let me ask a question which I beg you 
to ponder. Has this sentence more than factual 
significance — Oatmeal porridge used to be the 
staple food of the Scottish peasantry? I think it 
has but I leave you to decide, each for himself. 

Now we come to a further and final compli- 
cation. I do not pretend to know much about 
it but I do know that the body-soul of a man 
is only the house in which his real self lives. 
The highest animals are no more than body- 
souls; but man is not an animal. He is also a 
spirit, and this spirit in some way has become 
a partner in the body-soul, making our dia- 
grammatic formula of man like this: dody-soul- 
Spirit. 

As I myself should have to speak with little 
certainty, I propose to borrow the words of 
Keyserling, just as I find them in scattered 
and isolated passages. Keyserling seems to 
me to know more of spirit than any other 
writer, and this is what he says: 


I believe in myself . . . as in an essentially not- 
earthly spirit. . . . I know myself to be indestruct- 
ible but . . . I know well enough that by far the 
greatest part of what my consciousness mirrors is 
indissolubly bound up with earthly life, and thus sure 
to pass away. But I am not only essentially eternal, 
I also feel essentially free . . . my self-consciousness 
applies to nothing except my spirit. Body and soul 
are primarily sensed by me as mere means of ex- 
pression . . . only the problem of the spirit concerns 
me essentially. But now for the most curious fact of 
all: the spirit which alone I feel and acknowledge to 
be myself is, nevertheless, unknown to me. 

Between that spirit and my earthly nature there is 
an ultimate incompatibility which prevents the 
latter from completely apprehending what I know. 
. . « My Spirit, my deepest Self, is bent on creating 
for itself its personal body. But it cannot succeed un- 
less I refrain from accepting anything I have not 
acquired personally; from believing what I do not 
know from personal experience; from standing by 
anything that I am not, really and truly, at the 
given moment. Unconditional personal truthfulness 
is my one categorical imperative. 


To me, spirit is beyond direct reach, but 
I can see the effects it produces. I see it make 
a mock of the careful safety-first attitude of 
body-soul. I see it value a human life at less 
than nothing and act accordingly. I see it as 
courage, faith, and aspiration. I see it as the 
will to live dangerously. I see it set before a 
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man an image of what it wants him to be and 
mold him to it. 

Do not imagine that spirit is pious or sanc- 
timonious. It is the reverse. The pious seek a 
reward; spirit never does. One of the grandest 
spirits I ever knew treated official Christianity 
and the organized churches with scant respect, 
almost as a bad joke, and yet mystically 
reached out across the years to the master 
spirit of the greatest Jew, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Now let me juxtapose two passages. 

This from Keyserling: ‘‘ My spirit, my deep- 
est self, is bent on creating for itself its per- 
sonal body.” 

This from the record of the vision: “I 
suddenly realized that my consciousness was 
separating from another consciousness that 
was also me.” 

Schematically we may think of the “A” 
consciousness as that part of the soul which, at 
the moment of somatic death, the spirit can 
save alive to be its personal body. 

But we have reached a terminus. The schema 
is: body, with its intrinsic soul, doomed to 
death; spirit, with what of developed soul it 
can save from the wreck, passing on — to 
what? Who knows? 


Vil 


Waar as att tas to do with the 
practice of medicine? Only this: that the doctor 
will meet sick people whose illness may have 
originated in the body, the soul, or the spirit. 
How is he to know them? I cannot say in de- 
tail but I can give some general indications. 

Spirit may be too powerful for bodily health, 
as in the God seekers, the mystics. Sometimes 
their bodies suffer physical damage when their 
spirits go out to meet God, if that is what they 
do. Do not scoff at mysticism; it has wielded 
tremendous power in the world. Personally I 
have no experience of it. The nearest I ever 
came to it was when I stood beside a bed and 
observed the condition of a mystic following 
a supernatural adventure and saw a good 
general practitioner and an eminent consulting 
physician baffled. It was as if every tissue of 
the body was inflamed and exhausted. I just 
did not understand. 

When spirit is defective, there enter all sorts 
of fears — fear of death and damnation, fear 
of war, fear of loss of income, fear of the dark. 
The spirit defectives turn up as pacifists and 
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the unco’ guid, as general representatives of 
the whole tribe of security seekers and kill- 
joys. In fact, show me an overearnest, pompous 
ass, and I will show you a spirit defective. 

Those who live too intensely in soul are 
usually spirit defective. They may be first-class 
thinkers. They may have a quality of extraor- 
dinary rigidity about conserving security. 
They may suddenly do things out of blind 
urge and, fear-haunted, may commit dreadful 
atrocities. Among the soul defectives you will 
find the animal, sex-driven types, who may be 
intellectual or what is called machine-minded, 
with all the brutality and selfishness of the 
road hog. The class-war Bolshevists also fit in 
here. They wish to organize and improve 
mankind by force. The improvements they 
seek are material and machine-made aids to 
security — their own security. There are mil- 
lions and millions of these people in the world 
today. They are neurotic, ill-adjusted, and 
restless — perhaps they are the product of 
urban life, of the divorce of man from close 
contact with mother earth. 

I have deliberately emphasized the individu- 
ality of each person, because, as I see it, the 
young doctor is apt to generalize each patient 
as a Human Being suffering from a Disease. 
Now my conception of the young doctor is a 
generalization, just as human being is a 
generalization and as disease is also. The 
trouble is that we cannot think without gen- 
eralizations and that we cannot act with or on 
them. We cannot even meet them in the flesh, 
because they exist only in our minds. 

In truth, each young doctor is unique, and 
so is each patient; so, too, is each case in which, 
for example, Bacillus typhosus, in its millions, 
interacts with the body tissues and fluids of a 
particular man. As all interactions of that kind 
involve the psyche of the patient (for example, 
the will to live), consideration of the patient’s 
soul-spirit state is of obvious importance. To 
recognize this does not diminish the impor- 
tance either of the generalizations we use in 
thinking or of the scientific knowledge under- 
lying diagnosis and treatment. On the contrary, 
it makes it greater. My dissertation is not, 
then, a plea to diminish the scientific training 
of the medical student but to add to it a 
recognition of those aspects of man’s being 
which today, perhaps forever, are beyond the 
reach of science. 
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The Artist’s Point of View 


The Fascist Challenge to the Artist and Educator 


I HAVE RECENTLY heard two fascist- 
minded Americans explain fascism and why 
they favor it. Let me report and comment. 

Fascism, as I understand it, means submer- 
sion of the individual in the state; one-man 
dictatorship; rule by emotional excitement or 
fear; deification of brute force; a creed of racial 
superiority; suppression of opposition; persecu- 
tion of Jews, Catholics, Protestants, and all 
liberal minorities; glorification of war and ag- 
gression; and destruction of culture. The basic 
implication of the whole program is the im- 
prisonment of the individual mind in the 
strait jacket of an enforced ideology which ap- 
peals to the lowest and most savage instincts of 
man — race prejudice, bigotry, hate, cruelty, 
and force. When these instincts are glorified 
from above by the great Hero, they catch the 
unthinking mind; and the achievements of 
civilization and reason built so slowly and 
painfully through the centuries are destroyed. 
Fascism is a denial of the individual and of 
reason; it is a return to the dark ages of 
man. 

These are facts about fascism which I as- 
sume are obvious. How did my two apologists 
face them? 

One, who I discovered later was an assistant 
superintendent of schools in a small Mid- 
western city, chatted with me while we were 
waiting to take our places at the speaker’s 
table of a State convention of educators. “I am 
a hundred-and-ten-per-cent American,” he was 
saying. “I was in the War. I belong to the 
American Legion. I believe in democracy. I 
hate communism. Communism is the great 
threat to American institutions. I hate fas- 
cism also but, to save democracy from com- 
munism, I would join the fascists.” To save 
democracy, in other words, he would destroy 
democracy. 

The other man is a magazine editor. In a 
panel discussion of communism, democracy, 
and fascism, he represented fascism because, he 
said, I “like it as a philosophy.” Why? Out of 
two hours of talk and many questions seeking 
enlightenment emerged just two reasons. First, 
fascism is the only answer to the threat of 
communism. Second, American industrial cap- 


italism has broken down, and fascism provides 
the best substitute for it. Why? Because fas- 
cism breaks industry into smaller units and so 
spreads the financial rewards of individual 
business enterprise. No concern did Mr. Editor 
show about the surrender of the individual 
mind, persecution of minorities, the resort to 
force instead of reason, or dictatorship. He 
excused the persecutions by saying that com- 
munists were the worse offenders. He admitted 
communism was no immediate threat in this 
country, as he thought it was in Europe, so he 
was for democracy at present. But, in the 
emergency — etc., etc. 

It seems clear that such fragile arguments 
are not the real reason for this editor’s fascist 
leanings. What those reasons are I have no 
space here to guess. (He was sleek, well-fed, 
and the only person present driven to the meet- 
ing by a chauffeur.) The thing that concerns 
me is that an editor—a molder of public 
opinion — and an educator—a trainer of 
youth — should approve the regression to the 
ideology of the dark ages for any reason what- 
ever. That is the sinister fact. 

Communism is a threat to property rights. 
Fascism is a threat to the civilized mind and 
all its creations. Educators, editors, artists, and 
other professional people, who are presumably 
concerned with civilized life, have a responsi- 
bility in public matters affecting that way of 
life which should transcend considerations of 
personal comfort or private property rights. 
An issue of professional ethics is involved. 

Materialism and greed, I am implying, are 
driving forces in fascism. “Aryans” are getting 
the property and jobs of persecuted Jews. 
Germany has grabbed Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. The threat to democracy lies in the 
breakdown of idealism in a materialistic age 
which allows selfish material interest to decide 
personal and professional action rather than 
a perhaps equally selfish hunger for the richer 
life of mind and spirit. If we must return to the 
Middle Ages, it may as well be as crusaders in- 
stead of bigots. And the crusade must be to 
SAVE AND EFFECTUATE DEMOCRACY. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
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A Page for Poets 


Conducted by Henry Goddard Leach 
Former President, Poetry Seciety of America 


Poet’s Debut 


by MARGERY MANSFIELD 


A: the age of nineteen, a young 
man whose name was Edwin Arlington 
Robinson had a book printed at his own 
expense. Years later, one or two copies 
of it fetched several hundred dollars 
each at auction. But the poet didn’t get 
the money; and, as far as readers (not 
collectors) are concerned, any edition of 
his Collected Poems is a better bargain. 

The young man gave most of his 300 
copies away — to his friends, to all the 
poets of America and of England, and to 
everyone else whose critical judgment he 
valued. Letters came: “‘Go ahead; you 
are a poet.” He did not call his printer a 
racketeer. He knew his money had been 
well spent — for he had found out what 
he could not trust to his own judgment. 
Yet, today, the reader may feel it was 
an imposition that Robinson had to 
spend the money. 

However, armed with these critical 
opinions and new poems, this poet 
placed his next book with a large pub- 
lisher. The profit (or loss) was evidently 
small, since the publisher was willing to 
continue, and the poet acknowledged 
that he got little from his books before 
his Collected Poems. It was not till 
Tristram that he was able to notify a 
little group of friends (some of them 
poets themselves) that he no longer 
needed financial help. In other words. 
one of the most successful poets of our 
times was not financially independent, 
from the sale of poetry, until well into 
the last decade of his life. So how much 
is a young poet justified in gambling on 
his talent? 

All poets are geniuses in their own 
hope. But what if the verdict had been 
negative? Could Robinson have stopped 
writing? I don’t see how. But there is a 
difference between writing when one has 
to and progressively giving up every- 
thing that interferes with writing poetry. 
There is also much to be said for the 
carefree delight of the amateur, and this 
can come only when society seems to 
relieve the poet of the responsibility of 
becoming one of its major poets. There 
is also a third alternative — to direct 
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one’s talent toward the popular periodi- 
cals, compensating in craftsmanship and 
human appeal for whatever the talent 
lacks in originality or magic. 

But, at the time the poet needs to 
make this test, he cannot produce a 
book that can compete with the com- 
plete works of great poets. His book may 
be much more than promising, but there 
is not very much in it. The public is used 
to getting a genius’ lifework for a dollar. 
In fact, a few years ago the Modern 
Library got out two genius’ complete 
poems, in one volume, for about that 
price. The books I have bought by new 
writers have cost me many a pang. For 
them, I must postpone the purchase of 
Yeats or Emily Dickinson or some de- 
lightful Elizabethan. Or I must continue 
using an ancestral copy of Shakespeare 
that is falling to pieces. 

The same argument holds true even if 
it is not money but time that one lacks. 
So many busy people say, “I haven’t 
kept up with modern poetry. But I love 
poetry. I do read Keats and Browning.” 
These are just the readers the living 
poet needs. But can they be asked to 
read any poetry as a duty? 


Tue Forum recently gave figures 
that were good averages of what it costs 
a poet to publish at his own expense. It 
can be done more cheaply if he is con- 
tented with a paper cover, but usually 
he is not. The cost comes to around $1 a 
copy for a cloth-bound book by the 
big publishers printing the largest edi- 
tions. Terms reported to me by poets 
have varied from a partial subsidy of $50 
to $2,000. The smallest amount from a 
manufacturer of books who attempted 
to sell to no one but the poet was $75. 
But this price did not include any spe- 
cific date of delivery nor the binding of 
the whole edition. A few copies were to 
be bound. and the rest sent to the binder 
(at an additional cost) if the poet found 
he could use them. 

A usual and, I think, fair enough price 
range is from $200 to $500 in editions of 
from 300 to 500 copies, the price being 
influenced not only by the size of the 
edition but by whether or not the bind- 
ing is of cloth, by the quality of paper 
and printing, and by other services the 
publisher may offer. A poet who made a 
study of the subject gives $100 as a fair 
cost for a 40-page paper-covered edition 


of 200 copies. Another found he could get 
a 40-page poem printed (but not bound) 
for $40 per 1,000 copies. However, bind. 
ing is usually figured as half the cost; 
and there is generally no way for a poe 
to sell 1,000 copies. 

Most of our “vanity” publishers do 
better than that. But, in justice to the 
big publishers, it must be said that they 
are not eager for author-financed books, 
They do not solicit poetry nor deal i 
flattery. They write guarded little notes 
of regret at returning a meritorious man- 
uscript. The matter goes no further, un 
less the poet offers to buy unsold copies 
If the big publisher does accept the 
offer, the poet doesn’t have to pay any- 
thing until the book has been published 
a year; and the book has a “break” ins 
far as a good imprint and a catalogue 
listing can help it. The publisher can 
hardly be expected to spend money 
promoting it, since, at the outset, he 
decided that it would not repay promo 
tion. But the poet’s pride is protected. 
No one need know he is paying. The re 
viewers do not know. The poet has pres 
tige among poets, though the variow 
imprints mean little to the average 
reader. But note that the poet’s friends 
think the book is being distributed bys 
competent publisher. The poet can 
hardly expect the “‘loyalty”’ sales of the 
poet who has frankly printed a small 
edition at his own risk. 

Some periodicals on which I hav 
worked would not review books pub 
lished by the author or through a print 
ing house or other agency known to spe 
cialize in author-financed books. A pur 
pose of the policy was to protect poets 
from exploitation, since to give thes 
“publishers” publicity might enabk 
them to get more business. But a poet 
might think it an expensive way to k 
protected from exploitation. 


BPoers are full of grievances, com 
pared with other artists. The young 
painter or musician does not cry “Er 
ploitation!’’ when he pays for his debut 
But the musician and the painter have 
paid to put their work before an aud: 
ence. The poet has paid because his 
work has not been put before an audé 
ence. The difference seems to call fa 
suggestions. 

1. A bureau might be founded in Ne# 
York City, to make it unnecessary # 
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publish a book in order to get an esti- 
mate of talent or to get letters and re- 
views that might help in placing or pro- 
moting future books. 

The bureau could be run by the Po- 
etry Society of America or any publica- 
tion or publishing house able to get a 
group of well-known, well-qualified 

























1 get critics and poets. These would drop in, 
ind) § look over manuscripts, and select the 
ind. ™@ most congenial for review. The client 





submitting a book manuscript would 
pay $25 (plus overhead) and would re- 
ceive five signed reviews by well-known 









s dom poets or critics. The reviewers would get 
y the $5 for each book reviewed, and they 
they § could make their reports as brief and 
oks, frank as they chose. 

al in The poet could use any reports he 





wished, in any way he wished, providing 
he did not change them. It might pre- 
vent much premature publication. If 
the recommendations were very good, 
they might help the poet find a pub- 
lisher. But, if no publisher would take 
the risk, the poet could have his book 
printed in some inexpensive way and 
use, in his circulars and on the jacket of 
the book, the critic’s recommendations. 
It should offset the lack of publisher’s 
imprints. 

@. Since the living poet’s most for- 
midable competitor is the dead genius, 
we might, through either taxation or an 















pres agreement between publishers, add the 
riow @ equivalent of a small “‘author’s roy- 
erage ™ ality” to the price of books whose copy- 
iends@ right has expired. This would provide a 





fund for the publication and promotion 
of books by meritorious living writers 
whose work has not yet proved profit- 
able. 


8. Poet and publisher might devise a 










have method by which the poet would pay the 
pub @ publisher not for failure to distribute a 
print § book but in proportion to success. 
© spe If the price at which the public will 
\ pur buy a book is $1.00 and the manufactur- 
poets ingcost, promotion, and publisher’s profit 






thes amount to $1.50 per book on an edition 
enable of 1,000, the poet would pay 50 cents for 
4 pot every book sold or $500 when the edition 
to be Was exhausted. If a publisher will not 





take a book under such an arrangement, 
it would seem unwise to place the book 
with him, as he has either no confidence 
in his ability to sell it or no intention of 








youm§ tying. 

, Ry However, in a stage of transition, poet 
debut @ and publisher might agree on the format 
r have of the book and on the printer and binder 








—for which service the publisher could 
ise his Charge a specific fee. The poet would pay 
: aude Printer and binder directly, own his 





books outright, and give the publisher a 

ir commission on the books sold. It is 
not the poet’s job to sell books. And the 
dictionary defines publishing as ‘‘mak- 
ing public” — not as “printing.” 
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Forum Quiz Answers 


. (b) professor emeritus of economics at 
McGill. 

. (d) “Sea Fever,” by John Masefield. 

. (b) sizm. 

. (c) any selected Coast team and op- 
ponent. 

- (c) Eugene O’ Neill and Sinclair Lewis. 

- (b) 130,000,000. 

. (b) two under par. (On any but a par- 
8 hole.) 

. (b) high taxes have nipped private | 
gifts. 

- (b) a possible Nazi drive on South 
America. 


(a) the two-party system is here to 
stay. 

(a) blonde. 

(b) he loved to sit and smell flowers. 

(c) strengthen British-Canadian rela- 
tions. 

(c) Margaret Sanger. 

(a) the increasing number of elderly 
people. 

(c) the Stork, Twenty-One, and El 
Morocco. 

(a) Frank Lloyd Wright. 

(a) caves, abysses, and underground 
rivers. 


. (b) DeWitt and Lila Bell Wallace. 


(a) Brenda Frazier. 


Cx} 

21. (b) the open door in China has been 
slammed shut. 
(a) monopoly. 
. (d) Igor Stravinski. 
24. (d) the war in Spain. 
25. (b) Bette Davis. 
26. (b) Robert M. Hutchins (President of 
the University of Chicago). 
(b) “Well, you’re my lawyer.” “ Tort” 
is a legal term denoting a private or 
civil wrong by act or omission giving 
rise to a remedy which is not an action of 
contract. 
. (a) “Well, blow me down, mates.” 

McFee writes about the sea. 


22. 


27. 


29. (c) rye and Italian vermouth. (a) is a 
Martini; (c) is a “long” drink, the 
Cuba libre or rum-cola. 

80. (b) wormwood. 


31. (c) quack “mentalists” are gypping 

many people. 

382. (b) Lawrence Sterne. 

. (d) medicine. 

84. (c) “My Battle.” 

85. (b) “ The Code of the Woosters.” 

86. Either (a) “ Don’t make me read it; tell 
it to me.” or (c) “Why, it isn’t even 
colossal.” 

. (c) While I pondered weak and weary 

(poem by Mr. Poe: “‘ The Raven”’). 

(b) our divorce laws should be made 

more uniform. 

. (a) to urge on the hounds. 


38. 
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, . All answers correct. 
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Cliff dwellers’ 
ruins: New 
Mexico 


Southwestern Kids 
¥ Rodeo: El Paso 


Aquatic sports: 
m <« San Diego 


‘eee is one section of the United 
States whose past makes the rest of our 
country seem parvenu by contrast. This 
is the great Southwest, whose link to the 
stirring era of the Spanish settlement of 
the New World and to the older Aztec 


and Indian civilizations even before that | 


casts the remote glow of antiquity over its 
rich history. 

The day of the long, hard trails along 
which the pioneers rode is gone. Now 
there are swift, luxurious trains to speed 
the visitor across historic country to the 
splendors of the San Francisco Fair. But 
semblances of past glory remain. They 
persist in the old cities; they are recalled 
in the characteristic landscape of the 
Southwest that you may view from your 
car window; they linger in the counte- 
nances of the dwellers along your route — 
Hopis, Navahos, and even actual descend- 
ants of the conquistadors. 
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Travel 


The pioneers who paused on the thresh. 
old of the great Southwest, to kill buffalo 
and make jerky as they overhauled their 
outfits before pushing on again, came at 
last, if food and water held out, to marvel 
at the cities they discovered, so different 
from the primitive settlements they had 
left in the East. They rested, then pushed 
on from city to pueblo and from one 
friendly mission to another, until, at the 
foot of sloping mountains, they found 
California’s first city of San Diego. 

Here the Franciscans had founded their 
first mission and built more — each 4 
day’s journey from the last. Here, north 
of the city, today one can follow Hj 
Camino Real, the King’s Highway, first 
trod by Father Juniper Serra and his 
padres. It stretches six hundred miles 
along the Pacific or swings inland through 
breathtaking scenery, equally enjoyable 
from motorcar, bus, the new streamlined 
San Diegan or the famous Daylight Lim. 
ited. And one must make sure to tour it by 
day — it is too lovely a sight to pass by 
unbeeding after dark. 

The hospitality that the pioneers found 
in mission and settlement is still to be met 
with along the old route. This year, stirred 


by the great fairs of San Francisco and 
New York, a regional conference has been 
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New International 


ATLAS 


AND ILLUSTRATED GAZETTEER 


An 
Incomparable 
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Actual Size 
1084 x 133, 


By any standard of comparison, this is the 
finest and most usable Atlas ever published 
in America at a price everyone can afford. 
It is completely new from cover to cover. 
The magnificent five-color maps give a 
three-dimensional effect, show an amazing 
amount of detail, and set a new standard of 
legibility. All statistics are up-to-the- 
minute. For fifty-six years the Matthews- 
Northrup organization has been known as 
the Tiffany of map makers. Their expert 
craftsmanship has gone into the making of 
an Atlas which contains every feature you 
want in a reference work for use in the 
office, the home, school and traveling. 


Mail to Forum Publishing Company, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
I am sending you this section of advertisement with my name and address in 
margin to take advantage of your offer on The Matthews-Northrup New Inter- 
national Atlas. I enclose $2.95. If not entirely satisfied, I have the right to return 
book within 5 days for full refund of purchase price. 


formed to welcome and speed travelers 
along the oldest routes of the continent. 
They promise splendid food in abundance, 
the latest information about traveling 
conditions, all the news of sport and 
diversion along the way — a Southwest- 
ern communities hospitality conference 
to make certain that no traveler need 
miss anything that might add to his 
comfort, pleasure, or interest. 


Tue Santa Fe Trail, or Dixie High- 
way, now yields not the desolate water 
holes that spelled life to the pioneers but 
the marvels of a modern Rio Grande irri- 
gation system, behind Roosevelt Dam, 
flowing everywhere through Arizona's 
Valley of the Sun, backing up illimitably 
against Boulder Dam. 

Entering the Southwest through the 
vastness of Texas, the visitor crosses the 
battleground of a once burning political 
problem. In that country first the Span- 
iards held sway, driving back the French 
from east Texas; then the Mexicans were 
in control, with American resistance rising 
to the crescendo of the defense of the 
Alamo and the massacre which followed. 
Finally the Texan hero, General Sam 
Houston, settled the matter with the 
Mexicans at the San Jacinto River, in 
April, 1836. And in Texas today still 
stands the Alamo of undying fame, the 
palace of the Spanish viceroys, and many 
centuries-old missions. 

Today one may go west from Texas 
through the famed Pass of the North, 





Travel 


now El Paso, adjoining the Mexican 
border, and to trails leading west and 
north, facilitated by the El Paso Gateway 
Club. Approaching by more northerly 
routes, one may go over Raton Pass in 
Colorado and thence into New Mexico — 
or else via the old Santa Fe Trail. Visitors 
are met here at the border by the New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau of Governor 
Clyde Tingley and are offered excellent 
advice on the enthralling side trips the 
tourist may make here —to old Santa 
Fe, to Albuquerque, and to other spots. 

Phoenix, Arizona, offers the renowned 
Valley of the Sun Club, and, nearer the 
border, there is Tucson’s Sunshine Clim- 
ate Club. These are among the leaders of 
the popular desert resorts, and are located 
in a region whose history goes back to 
1672, when the earliest missions were 
built there. 

And so on to San Diego — the site of 
the oldest Pacific Coast settlement in the 
United States. Cabrillo, the first white 
man to reach that coast, entered San 
Diego Bay in 1542, and on the site of the 
present city in 1769 was founded San 
Diego de Alcala Mission. Two memorable 
world’s fairs were held in San Diego, and 
now their buildings stand in a beautiful 
tropical park. Other attractions that 
tempt the traveler to linger in this city 
are the splendid modern beaches, the 
battlefield of San Pascal, the caves of 
La Jolla; while, contrasting with the age- 
old dignity of the religious services still 
held in the nearby misson, is the ever 
present activity of the United States 
battle fleet in the harbor and the squad- 
rons of fighting planes overhead. 

California’s modern history began in 
San Diego, and the California of today 
grew northward from there. This year that 
history is celebrated by the great fair on 
Treasure Island, inside the Golden Gate. 

As you travel toward the fair, the influ- 
ence of the old Franciscan fathers is evi- 
dent on every hand. There is San Juan 
Capistrano; the Mission of Our Lady of 
the Angels; the Santa Barbara Mission; 
at Carmel, the Mission San Louis Obispo, 
where Father Serra is buried; and the 
Mission of St. Francis. 

You may well want to pause on your 
journey north at Los Angeles. This city is 
headquarters for the All-Year Club of 
Southern California, which offers you the 
convenience of its corps of Welcomettes, 
its Book of a Thousand Wonders, and its 
time-saving information service. 

It is good to approach the magic specta- 
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THE SETTING: Florida. A magnificent, 500-room 
resort hotel in its own tropical, ocean-front estate. 
Palm trees, blue ocean, green fairways and white sand 
beach. Hibiscus, blooming in crimson glory. People 
playing and resting in the sun — bathing suited, shirt 
sleeved, dressed for ‘‘summer in January.” 


THE HOUSEPARTY ITSELF: Our ‘‘Christmas gift’’ 
of 40 exciting, unusual day and night diversions, in- 
doors and out — all within the Estate. Seven special 
dances, picnics and parties. Nine indoor activities in- 
cluding Phil Abramsohn’s bridge tournament, Arthur 
Murray dancing classes, Meyer Davis’ concerts, dinner 
dancing, floor shows. Outdoor thrills, such as Johnny 
Farrell's and Joe Lally's golf classes; golf and tennis 
tournaments; ocean fireworks display; dinners and 
luncheons on the famous Boardwalk. A long list of 
holiday parties and play-activities for the children. 
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Come when you can — stay as long as you can — leave 
when you must. Pay by the day at our regular pre-season 
super-American Plan rate which includes EVERYTHING 
— room, meals, all the good times mentioned and many 
more, wrapped up in a huge Christmas package of health, 
pleasure and relaxation you'll never forget as long as you 
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cle on Treasure Island by this route, the 
way of old Spanish history, and to soak in 
meantime the sunshine and warmth of the 
equable climate of the Southwest. It is 
the lavish splendor on San Francisco Bay 
that is the mecca of the traveler this year, 
but he will not regret it if, on the way, he 
lingers a bit with the past. 


New York Office 


HOTEL SHERRY 
NETHERLANDS 
Sth Ave. at 59th St. 





THE RECORD REVIEW 


BACH: NINE CHORAL PRE- 
LUDES. Carl Weinrich, organ (Musicraft 22; 
5 10” records, $5.50). 

HAYDN: Four DIVERTIMENTI 
(Op. 100). Rene LeRoy, flute, Jean Pasquier, | 
violin, Etienne Pasquier, cello (Musicraft 17; 
4 records, $6.50). 

MOZART: MASS IN F MAJOR (K. 
192). Motet Singers and string orchestra, con- 
ductor Paul Boepple (Musicraft 23; 8 records, 
$6.50). 

BEETHOVEN: SERENADE (Op. 8). 
Pasquier Trio (Columbia $41; 3 records, $5.00). 

BRAHMS: SYMPHONY No. 4 IN 
E MENOR. Weingartner & London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Columbia 335; 5 records, 
$7.50). 

DEBUSSY: NOCTURNES. Orchestre 
des Festivals Debussy, conducted by Inghel- 
brecht (Columbia 344; 4 records, $6.00). 

ROUSSEL: STRING QUARTET IN 
D MAJOR. Roth Quartet (Columbia 339; 
$ records, $5.00). 

SIBELIUS: SYMPHONY No. 5 
IN E FLAT & POHJOLA’S DAUGH- 
TER. Koussevitzky & Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor M, AM 474; 5 records, 
$10.00). 


—_ valiant young men who di- 
rect Musicraft’s policy leave us indebted 
again for three more gramophone im- 
mortals. Each set has particular attributes; 
each yields the first discs of hitherto un- 
recorded works. And in all three albums 
prevails the same laudable standard of 
performance which marked previous 
Musicraft releases. Beyond all this, Musi- 
craft seems to have solved the leaflet 
problem that has resulted in the unsavory 
specimens of the major companies: spe- 
cialists supply the remarks for works that 
relate specifically to their fields. Thus the 
sober, informative leaflet on Bach’s Choral 
Preludes by Herman Adler; the relevant 
commentary on Mozart’s Mass by Arthur 


TOSCANINI 


By Paul Stefan 


The fascinating story of the 
greatest conductor of our time, 
with 55 candid-camera action 
shots. Here is the man and the 
musician — a titan among mor- 
tals. Originally $2.25. 

Now only 98c. 


Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
572 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Mendel; and the reflective observations on 
Haydn’s music for the flute by Carlton 
Sprague Smith, Mr. Smith’s essay being 
culled from an article by him appearing 
in the Musical Quarterly. 


Six choral preludes arranged by 
Bach from his cantatas for publication by 
the publisher, Johann Georg Schuebler, 
and three miscellaneous pieces comprise 
the Bach album. Weinrich plays the Bar- 
roque organ at Princeton, designed to 
resemble the organ of Bach’s time. From 
this instrument the music issues forth 
free from the adulterations of the coarse, 
diffuse tone associated with the familiar 
instrument. 

What with Weinrich’s understanding 
performance, the beauty of the instru- 
ment, and the sensitivity of the recording, 
this is one of our finest sets of organ music. 


LeRoy’s flute playing failed to im- 
press me at first; it seemed so colorless and 
dry. But familiarity with his style indi- 
cated that what was mistaken for bleak- 
ness was a mask concealing the real, subtle 
character of his playing that insidiously 
seeps beneath one’s skin. LeRoy is a 
supreme flutist whose poetry and charm 
is clearly exhibited in these Divertimenti, 
in which he is joined by equally supreme 
artists, the Pasquiers. 


Wusat Musicraft has done for organ 
records with its many Weinrich sets, it 
now does for a new field — choral-orches- 
tral, to borrow Mr. Darrell’s nomencla- 
ture — with the Mozart Mass. Here is a 
new high in blending the voice and orches- 
tral bodies homogeneously. Both Paul 
Boepple, for his shaping of the interpreta- 
tion, and the Musicraft people, for getting 
it onto the records, are to be praised. 

The Mass, so satisfyingly performed 
and so articulately recorded, is youthful 
and joyous, expressing religious emotion 
that is couched in Mozart’s breathtaking 
flourishes. It is a set that should win many 
friends (even though the dead studio in 
which it was made deprives it of elasticity) 
and will, I hope, encourage Musicraft to 
use the Motet Singers for the recording 
of other neglected masterpi-ces. 


BBaernoven’s Serenade is a very 
early work, not especially exciting but 
musical and pleasing. The Pasquier Trio 
version replaces an earlier Columbia set 
by Goldberg, Hindemith, and Feuermann, 
but it is played with utmost delicacy and 
recorded brilliantly. If one does not seek 
the tempestuous Beethoven, this set con- 
stitutes an exemplary recording. 


Aworner Brahms’ Fourth! Yet 
I prefer this version to the previous ones 
for reasons that fashionable Brahmsians 
will abhor. Weingartner’s aloof reading 


and attempt to purge the score of its 
nauseating bathos are worthy of emula. 
tion. If only other conductors would fol. 
low suit! Then more positive values might 
be discovered in Brahms. But even that is 
a gamble. The recording is the best com. 
ponent of the set. 


I. you can disassociate the extra. 
musical sounds from the music itself in 
the Debussy discs, you might hear a mor 
than adequate interpretation of the Noe. 
turnes, Sirenes included as well as the 
more familiar Nuages and Fétes. But 
what little of the performance I am 
able to extricate from the web of residues 
seems rather routine. Apparently the 
poorest set of surfaces from Columbia in 
some time and without an imaginative 
reading to recommend it, this set has 
little to offer — save, perhaps, the inclu. 
sion of Sirenes, often omitted in the 
concert hall because of the required 
women’s voices. But then the other re 
corded versions also include it! 


Ture Quartet, composed for the 
Roths, is Roussel’s first chamber-musie 
work to be recorded. The Roths appar. 
ently find much pleasure in performing it. 
Sincere, skillfully scored music it is. Andit 
has several ideas which seem to be note. 
worthy. The Roths play the Quartet with 
energy and poise; and Columbia records 
their efforts spaciously. 


Adyn here is a set in the “hats off” 
class. Given Sibelius’ Fifth, plus Kous 
sevitzky, the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra, and Victor’s engineers all in a rare 
mood, you get one of the finest orchestral 
recordings made to date. Go out and hear 
it is all I can say. For good measure a tone 
poem is thrown in. I'll take the Symphony. 


ARTHUR WALLACE HEPNER 
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Opera & Concert 
GUIDE UPTON and 


BOROWSKI 
A tremendous value, nearly 1100 
pages containing the plots and stories 
of all the standard operas plus the ex- 
planation and meaning of 438 —_ 
phonies by 112 composers. A book of 
musical culture you will need for 
complete enjoyment and appreciation. 
LATEST REVISED EDITION. 


Was $6.00 — Now $1.49 


Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 





INTELLECTUAL UNREST 
IN A CONTENTED HOME 


You may also order any of 
the following magazines at the 
special prices given providing 
two Of more magazines are 
ordered at the same time. Mag- 
azines marked thus (*) do not 
have any combination rates, 
but may be ordered at the full 
prices shown. 

American Boy 

American Girl 


American Hairdresser 
American Home 


Christian Herald 
“Collier's Weekly 
“Coronet. . 


azaar 
Harpers Magazine 
*House & Garden 


Magazine Digest 
McCall's . 


Parents Magazine 
Photoplay 

Physical Culture 
"Pictorial Review 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science 
Reader's Digest 
Redbook 


turday Evening Post 
Scientific American 


*Woman’s Home Companion... . 
Yale Review 


Our average social contacts, psy- 
chologists say, are paralyzing our 
intellects. Small talk and platitudes 
surround us; lively, constructive dis- 
cussions are rare. Friends close their 
minds to suggestion and opinion, and 
we in turn withdraw into our shells, 
yearning for the sort of bristling in- 
tellectual stimulation we all knew in 
school. 


TOO CONTENTED? 


The driving forces of our person- 
alities react to keep our contented 
lives from being ningly con- 
tented. We turn, in the quiet comfort 
of an armchair at home, to redis- 
cover the vitalizing joys of magazine 
reading. Magazines of superior qual- 
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with American Mercury 
with Current History 5.50 
with Foreign Affairs 

with Harpers Magazine 
with Magazine Digest 
with Saturday Review 
with Scientific American 


THE MAYFAIR AGENCY, a division of Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
51 East Thirty-Third Street, New York City 


Please send these magazines for one year 


(J | am enclosing check. (1) Send me your b'!!, 


ity such as Forum MaGazINE widen 
our homes into a world scene, broad 


and informed. 


NOT YOU! 


Too much content is not stifling 
you, or you would not be reading this 
magazine, and longing to satisfy that 
inner thirst for knowledge and mental 
excitement. We want you to continue 
the stimulating and _ thought-pro- 
voking reading of Forum MaGazINE 
but we suggest that you supplement 
it with equally worth-while periodi- 
cals. To help you do this, we have 
arranged special combination prices, 
whereby you can get a subscription 
to this magazine along with others of 
similar high standards — at excellent 
cash savings. 


Special You 
Price Save 


$6.75 $ .25 
1.50 
8.50 50 
6.00 2.00 
6.25 -75 
6.75 37 
7.50 50 


Your unexpired subscriptions can be 
extended to take advantage of these 
rates. The magazines may be sent to dif- 
ferent addresses if you choose, and FREE 
announcement cards will be sent to re- 
cipients announcing any gift subscriptions. 


MAIL THE COUPON PROMPTLY 


(U. S. prices given— rates to foreign 
addresses on request.) 





MORALE IN THE NAVY 
To the Editor: 

May I thank you most sincerely for 
your courage and Americanism in publish- 
ing the article by William Oliver Stevens 
“Our Yes-Man Navy” in the November 
Forum? 

What good it will do to enlarge our 
Navy, and retain this system which puts a 
premium on mediocrity and nonentity no 
one can tell. Yet yours is the first maga- 
zine which has dared to print the facts. 
Speaking as a Navy woman, I must tell 
you that Mr. Stevens has painted all too 
mild a picture. He has written in a de- 
tached manner. Those of us who are vic- 
tims of this system do not have his 
detachment, and as there are thousands of 
us, you can see what a dreadful state the 
morale of the service is in. Yet helpless to 
help itself. Only a civilian can do that. 
. . « It is very hard to be loyal and hard 
working in a service which has rejected 
your best work. That so many Naval 
officers do it only proves they are men 
who should not be treated in this manner. 

I hope that others will be aroused by 
this fine article, and I thank you again for 
your courage in printing it. Believe me, 
we, the victims, are grateful! 

Juu1a Warp STICKLEY 

Cambridge, Mass. 


~\_ To the Editor: 


> I want to thank Tuer Forum for having 
the courage to publish that splendid 
article, “Our Yes-Man Navy,” by W. O. 
Stevens. It is no kindness to the country 
or the Service to try to conceal inefficien- 
cies in the latter at a period when we still 
have time to do something about them, 
but there seems to be a general tendency 
to hush up all criticism as being “un- 
patriotic.” I rejoice to see that Tue 
Forum has a better definition of patriot- 
ism. Everyone who truly wishes the Navy 
well will be grateful to you. 
Frances M. Howarp 
New York, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 

I was enormously interested in your 
fine article by Mr. William Stevens in 
the November issue. 

Having several young relatives in the 
Navy who have suffered or are about to 
suffer under this system, I know how true 
Mr. Stevens’ report is. 

May I take this opportunity to thank 
you and Mr. Stevens for a courageous 
attack on the system and on its timeli- 
ness. If the Navy is to be enlarged the 
question of its morale and the status of its 
officers is more important than ever. 

Auprey HaskeLtt MALLEN 

New York, N.Y. 


OUR ROSTRUM 


LET’s BUILD A House! 
To the Editor: .- 

Yes, darling this apartment is stuffy 
and hot. I have all the windows open and 
the fans going. Why don’t we get a house 
in the country? That is an idea. Oh! dear, 
it is so cool out here in the country, here 
are some pretty wooded lots. The Hillan- 
dale Realty Co. Oh, yes, here is their 
office. Well, now we have a nice lot with 
trees on it. Oh what was the name of that 
Loan Co. the Real Estate man said to go 
to? The Squeexem Mortgage Co. and that 
fine contractor too, that he recommended. 
We will see the contractor first don’t you 
think dear? Oh, how do you do Mr. Glub; 
we were sent to you by Mr. Grabem of the 
Hillandale Realty Co. We bought a lot 
from him and we want to build a house. 
Oh, Mr. Stackem is a good Architect you 
say and will draw our plans and specifica- 
tions so fine and so reasonable. Oh, fine; 
we will see him right away. Oh, how do 
you do Mr. Stackem; we want to build a 
little house to cost about $6,000.00. Oh, 
yes the house you have drawn for us in 
only three weeks is very pretty, with all 
those trees and shrubs around it but there 
are none like that on our lot. Oh yes we 
can plant some. You buy the plans and 
specifications of which you know nothing, 
having never built a house before, and 
hire the contractor who has been so highly 
recommended to you by the Real Estate 
man, who by the way is getting a com- 
mission for every contract he secures for 
the contractor. The circle is completed 
when you make application for your loan. 
All working hand in glove. But we wanted 
our bank to handle our mortgage. Oh, I 
see they do not make construction loans 
but take up the mortgage when the house 
is completed. Oh, I see you make a short 
time mortgage for six months. I see, there 
will be six per cent interest and then three 
and a half per cent for making the loan, 
a total of nine and a half per cent. The 
F.H.A. have given their approval, but 
you say they don’t have to insure the 
house when it is finished unless they want 
to. Well, what will we do if they don’t 
insure it and the mortgage is due? Oh, 
they will foreclose on the mortgage and 
take our lot away from us. Oh, I am 
scared already. But dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith there is plenty to come yet to really 
frighten you, so up with your chin. Slight 
changes in the plans as you went along 
will cost you $300.00 extra. Instead of 
being finished in four months it has taken 
six and you have $100.00 extra interest 
to pay. You finally move in. The house is 
not completed. There are as yet no electric 
outlets in the kitchen so you make toast 
in the bathroom. A poor quality of enamel 
is used and all the doors stick to the jambs 
and pull part of the wood work with them 
when you pull them apart. The plaster is 
wavy and the trim tries vainly to bend 


around it. A heavy rain comes and the 
water comes in the basement and a fey 
wet spots appear on the walls due to 
faulty mortar joints. The floors are un. 
even, higher in some places than others. 
The fireplace smokes. The F.H.A. has cut 
your loan $400.00 because of faulty work. 
manship and materials, and you have to 
go out and borrow the money. Oh, you 
thought the F.H.A. gave three thom 
inspections and this couldn’t happen, and 
that they protected the home owner. Oh, 
no dearie, they only protect the banks and 
the Insurance Companies. It said so in 
Tue Forom, in an article called “The 
Smiths Are Building a Home” [by Mar 
A. Rose, October issue]. Yes but dearie 


you should not believe all you read. Oh, | 


dear, I will never build another house 
if I have to live in a hut. 
; a M. Panes 
Normandy, Mo. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 
To the Editor: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your 
timely editorial on the refugee problem 
in the November issue of Forum 
(“Whither Refugees?’’]. If more of the 
periodicals would come forward with such 
practical and concrete suggestions and 
devote less space to mere expressions of 
sympathy and denunciation of othe 
countries, we would today be nearer 4 
solution of the problem. And as you so well 
put it, can any country place itself ona 
higher pedestal than the regimes of Hitler 
and other dictators when all they can offer 
is sympathy? 

A. H. Rorustemw 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


LoBBIES 


To the Editor: 

Mr. John A. McAfee’s article, “I Won't 
Write My Congressman!” [November 
Forum] takes a point of view that has 
been common enough all through ow 
history. It was in the minds of the frames 
of the Constitution, when they sought to 
remove the election of the President, 
Vice-President, and Senators as far # 
possible from the people. We have changed 
these practices. .. . 

. . . Anoverwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States believe that the 


If they are capable of electing the right 
men, why are they not capable of expres+ 
ing themselves soundly on issues that com 
up? I, for one, am glad of the advice d 
my constituents. It is genuinely valuable 
to me. ... 
ARTHUR CAPPER 
United States Senate 
Topeka, Kan. 
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I the Spring of 49 two business men will be sitting is Ud Witte wn restaurant. 
“I wonder what’s going to happen next year,” one of them will say. “Business is 
fine now—but the next few years are going to be hard ones, and we may as well face 


the facts.” 


The man across the table will laugh. 


“That’s just what they said back in 1939,” he will answer. “Remember? People 
were looking ahead apprehensively—and see what happened! Since then there has 
been the greatest growth in our history—more business done, more fortunes made, 
than ever before. They’ve certainly been good years for me.” 


He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and poise that are the 


hallmark of real prosperity. 


The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone of infinite pathos: 
“I wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 


one of the men will say: 
"T’ve got what I wanted.” 
And the other will answer: 
“I wish I had those years back.” 
In which class are you put- 
ting yourself? The real dif- 
ference between the two class- 
es is this — one class of men 
hope vaguely to be indepen- 
dent sometime; the other class 
have convinced themselves 
that they can do it within 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSE 
Just a few of the business leaders who have 
contributed to the Institute training course 
ate such prominent men as: 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.. Thomas J. Watson, 
ident, General ‘President, Interna- 
rp. 


Motors Co: tional Business Ma- 
ae. chines tion. 
7 ry = Fred W. ent, 


Com President, Chicago 

Amanien” a & North-Western 
5 81 Railway Company. 

Vee Priest ed — ‘Fred. W. Pickard 


@ Today the interview quoted above is purely im- 
aginary. But be assured of this—it will come true. 
Right now, at this very hour, the business men of the 
United States end Canada are dividing themselves 
into two groups, represented by the two individuals 
whose words are quoted. A few years from now 
there will be ten thousand such luncheons and 





“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” is an interesting, 

helpful book. It is yours for the asking. Send for 

it. Measure yourself by it. Look clearly, for a few 

. moments, into your next few years. Whether or 

cater . Vice-President, E. 1. not you will follow the path it points is a matter 
=. 7 & Com ae that you alone must decide. 





the next few years. Do you believe this? Do you care 
enough about independence to give us a chance to 
prove it? Will you invest one single evening in read- 
ing a book that has put 400,000 men on the road to 


more rapid progress? 


This book costs you nothing — and for a good 
reason. It is worth only what you make it worth. 


It explains how for more than 
twenty-five years it has been the 
privilege of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to help men 
shorten the path to success; to 
increase their earning power; 
to make them masters of the 
larger opportunities in business. 
# 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Executive Training for Business Men 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
161 Astor Place, New York City. 

Send me without obligation the 
newly revised edition of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” 


Next Month 


and later 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN AMERICA 
Struthers Burt 


Is anti-Jewish feeling on the increase 
in the United States? If so, why? Are 
there particular individuals in back 
of this movement? Is anybody 
spending money in large amounts to 
promote it? Is anti-Semitism differ- 
ent from other kinds of racial or re- 
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HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 


FEBRUARY 1939 


| Was Lincoln a Democrat? Editorial Foreword . 
| The Catholic Church: Nazi Scapegoat Number Two 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


8S. K. PADOVER 








ligious prejudice? How would an . - . Ths 

enti Jowish program fit: iato the What a Suicide Leaves Behind . ANONYMOUS tion. 

political setup in this country? Death Watch in Czechoslovakia . B. T. REYNOLDS = 

These and other pertinent questions | The Altered Sky. A Poem ...... . ADELAIDE LOVE sise. 

will be answered in several articles Aa . hitle 

by Mr. Burt to be published this Is Ghost Writing Dishonest? A Debate is 

spring. I — A Man Should Speak for Himself RAYMOND CLAPPER val 
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horde of experts that something settee ee ms 187. 

set. he cak ot chask alt: the The Artist’s Point of View . .RALPH M. PEARSON ae 

woman who is happily unmarried. A Page for Poets =. 

But the frank Miss Fuhr cheerily The Book Forum . M. L. ELTING = 

dismisses all this as so many gallons Toasts CATs 

of hogwash. “I’m an old maid,” she ee i dees — in 

loudly declaims for all the world to The Record Review ARTHUR WALLACE HEPNER a we 
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jumbo surrounding even the sim- 
plest operation in thefinancial capital 
satisfies a childlike desire for om- 
nipotence that is inherent in most 
men. He develops this thesis by 
examination of some of the more 


All manuscripts should be typewritten, accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope, § ‘¥e# 
and addressed to the Editor at the New York office. No responsibility is assumed for the return 374. | 
of unsolicited manuscripts. pow 
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hilarious pretensions of the credu- or in condensed form without express permission from the publishers. 7. 
lous little | boys who occasionally e apy. 
make a living Downtown. * Subscribe to FORUM * - 
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sise in handsome 
cloth binding. 


1%. 18,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 
NOUNCED, Wm. H. Phyfe. A new edi- 
tion of the most famous Pronouncing 
Dictionary ever published. Including a 
new supplement with 2,000 additional 
words. Originally $2.00. Now only 89c 
(You save $1.11). 


376. ARCTIC ADVENTURE, Peter Freu- 
chen. The thrilling story of a man who 
exchanged the petty complications of the 
civilized world for the glittering silence of 
the North. Gayly, dangerously. intimately, 
be lived his high-hearted adventure among 
the Eskimos. Illus. Originally $3.50. Now 
only $1.49. 


187. AROUND THE WORLD IN 
ELEVEN YEARS. Abbe children. Their 
revelations of a gaily vagabond family are 
wise, sharp, and mercilessly funny. It's an 
adventure in delight for the young in heart. 
Originally $2.00. Now only 98c. 


7%. THE CARE AND FEEDING OF 
CATS. Eleanor Booth Simmons. The com- 
plete cat guide for all cat owners and lovers 
— information on the training, feeding, 
grooming, shipping and showing of the cat, 
as well as trgneing gad preventing diseases. 
Originally $2.50. Now only 98c. 


%4. 100 WORLD'S BEST NOVELS. Con- 

. Four volumes reset into one. A 
complete library of the world's greatest 
Seana mastergiocen, pis tn the ps in your 
onl 


a ucation. Ori lly $6.00. Now 
(You save $5.02). 


y 

354. COMPLETE DOG BOOK. An Offi- 
dal Publication of The American Kennel 
Club. The one great authority on all recog- 
nized breeds of dogs, plus brand new sec- 
tion on care and handling by Dr. E. R. 
Blamey, M.R.C.V.S. 105 photographs. 
Originally $5.00. Now only $1.89. 


7. SEX AND THE LOVE LIFE, W. J. 
Fielding. An outspoken statement of what 
should know about sex and its prob- 
. Originally $2.50. Now only 98c. 
(You save $1.52). 


374. MY COUNTRY AND MY PEO- 
PLE. Lin Yutang, author of “The Im- 
portance of Living.’’ This new de luxe 
edition of ‘‘the most civilized book of our 
time” is strictly limited. Act now! Orig- 
inally — and later — $3.00. This limited 
edition only $1.39. 


377. MAN, THE UNKNOWN, Alexis 

Carrel. One of the greatest living scientists 

opens for you a new world. Order your 

before stock is exhausted. Don't 

y. Originally $3.50. This limited 
edition only $1.39. 


5%. LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY, Walter 
B. Pitkin. Revelations of the thousands of 
bilities in your life. Exciting, stimu- 
ting, sensible. Originally $1.50. Now only 
98. (You save $.52). 


%. THE EPIC OF AMERICA, James 
T w Adams. “The best single volume on 
American History in existence.’ One of the 
world’s foremost historians interprets 

ica’s past in a narrative which is 
truly epic in its sweep and ustogya in its 
interest. Illustrated. Originally 72, Now 
only 98c. (You save $2.77). 


%®. ASK ME ANOTHER. A game book 
that will train your memory. Answers to 
4,100 questions in a form t will make 
— = in routs eee “= ane in 
cove $2.82” .00. Now only 98c. (You 
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UP TO $1360 
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89° to $1.98 


TAKE YOUR PICK! 


By special arrangement with the publisher, we are able to offer you these 


famous editions at extraordinary savings. Many of them sol 


in their 


original editions for $5.00, $10.00 and even $15.00. These are NOT " 
hand books, remainders or “‘Publisher’s Overstock.”” They are BRAND 
NEW, custom-built editions of books you have always wanted to own. 
Every volume is complete and unabridged, beautifully printed from large, 
— -read type on quality paper. Many are illustrated. Check this list 


1 
ully an 
ices. 

e editions. 
99. THE WELL OF LONELINESS, Rad- 
clyffe Hall. A poignant and beautiful novel, 

ling the story of a woman, masculine by 
mature, who developed into maturity in 
accordance with that nature. A cou us 
treatment of a difficult peycholog and 
social nee. nally $5.00. Now only 
98c. (You save $4.02). 
58. S. S. VAN DINE’S THE WORLD'S 
GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES. Nearly 
500 pages edited by the creator of Philo 


Vance. Originally 50. Now only 98c. 
(You save $1.52). 


305. WORLD'S BEST JOKES. The lat- 
est and largest collection of jokes; toasts. 
limericks, epigrams, parodies and wise- 
cracks. A laugh for every occasion. The 
toastmaster’s manual, the salesman's com- 
panion, a gloom destroyer. $3.00 value. 
Only $1.29. (You save $1.71). 

302. STANDARD OPERA AND CON- 
CERT GUIDE, Upton and Borowski. A 


stories 

standard Pa plus the explanation and 
meaning 438 symphonies by 112 com- 
posers. A book of musical culture you will 
need for complete enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion whether you listen over the radio or 
from the dress circle. Latest revised edi- 
tion. Originatty $6.00. Now only $1.59. 
(You save $4.51). 


188. LIVING IN A GREAT BIG WAY: 
The Life Story of Kate Smith. The 
human warmth which has made Kate 
Smith America’s most loved radio star 
runs through this sparkling story of her 
rise to the top. And she includes friendly 
advice on how to break into radio, how to 
put over a song, etc. $2.00 value. Illus- 
trated. Only 98c. 


348. SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 37 plays and all the poems, in- 
cluding The Passionate Pilgrim. The 33 
illustrations and historical introductions 
for every play make this an outstandin; 


library Shak . 1234 . $3. 
value. Only $1.49 (You save $1.81). 


358. POEMS OF INSPIRATION. Riley, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Millay, Kipling 
— and over 375 other famous poets. For- 
merly 3 volumes, now one, with new in- 
dexes. Over 800 Reece. Originally $4.50. 
Now only $1.49. (You save $3.01). 


359. | WRITE AS I PLEASE, Walter 
Duranty. Part history, part jo \. 

autobiography, all adventure — this 
is the personal record of a world-famous 
foreign correspondent who has been and is 
still an eye witness of one of the test 
social experiments and dramas of all time. 
Originally $3.00. Now only $1.59. (You 
save $1.56). 


328. SEXUAL LIFE OF SAVAGES, 
Bronislaw Malinowski. Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. Formerly in two volumes, 
this is the definitive work on sexual cus- 
toms and practices among primitive peo- 
e. Illustrated with over 100 photographs. 

iginally $10.00. Now only $1.69. (You 
save $8.31). 


2 d the books you want at savings of % to % of the original 
n’t miss this rare opportunity for connoisseurs and collectors of 


324. NATURE'S SECRETS. A complete 
nature lib in one volume. Contribu- 
tions by the foremost authorities on 1,000 
species of birds, flowers, insects, animals, 
fe aes. “, —. = A ye 200 in 

jor. I y . inally 
$5.00. Now only $1.89. (You save $3.11). 


323. HIGH SCHOOL SELF TAUGHT. 
A complete four year high school course 
arranged and edited for stimulating, pro- 
ductive home study. Twenty minutes a 
day with this 20-volumes-in-one book gives 
you the foundation for a complete educa- 
na value. Only $2.39. (You save 


370. THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ATLAS AND 
ILLUSTRATED GAZETTEER. Finest, 
most up-to-date Atlas! Only one featuring 
5-color, full page maps with a 3-dimen- 
sional effect! 100 maps. Geographic facts 
and figures. Complete indexes. Size — 11 x 
14 ins. Now $2.95. 


375. READING THE PRICE TAGS OF 
LIFE. M. K. Wisehart. Engineer your life 
and make of it what you want through 
this proved technique for successful living. 
It shows you how to analyze yourself, how 
to chart your goal, how to find the magic 
secret of developing your talents and per- 
sonality. Thousands have used this 
method — you will be amazed at the 
wonders it can work in your own life. 
$3.00 value. Only $1.94. 


88. SECOND BONERS OMNIBUS. An 
hilarious omnibus collection of misinfor- 
mation, illustrated by Paul Galdone. A 
guaranteed wow for any party. Three vol- 
umes in one. $2.00 value. Only 98c. 


347. GREENWOOD'S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS DESK BOOK. Invaluable 
guide and counsellor for executives and 
secretaries. Saves time, saves money, in- 
creases business, supplies information on 
every business activity. Revised and 
enlarged edition with a Dictionary of 
Business Terms and Law. Originally $3.50. 
Now only $2.39. (You save $1.11). 


O 


8 


* Every book com- 
} plete and un- 
abridged, printed 
in large and eas- 
tly read type from 


the plates of the 
original edtiions. 


322. COMPLETE RHYMING 
TIONARY, Clement Wood. The 
simplest most comprehensive hand- 
book for poets and song writers ever pub- 
lished. Over 66,000 rhyming words ar- 
ranged scientifically by sound, plus a 
complete a to technique and 
st $5.00 value. Only $1.89. (You save 


363. COMPLETE BOOK OF GAMES, 
Clement Wood and Gloria Goddard. Fun 
for every occasion, Whatever game you 
may want to play will be found in this 
complete guide and referee. More than 
s mes in 900 pages, with full rules and 
directions and many helpful re and 
illustrations. $5.00 value. Only $1.98. 
(You save $3.@2). 


DIC- 
best. 


Masterpieces of Literature 
In Handsome One Volume 
Editions 
Many were formerly published in 4, 
6 or 8 volumes. Several of them are 
specially illustrated. And now you 


can get any or all of them for only 
98c each. 


33. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Illustrated. Now 98c 


67. BEST KNOWN WORKS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. Now %8c 


66. BEST KNOWN WORKS OF 


OSCAR WILDE. Now 98c 


65. BEST KNOWN WORKS OF 
VOLTAIRE. Now 9%8c 
138. COMPLETE SHORT STO- 
RIES OF DE MAUPASSANT. 
Now %8c 
81. THE DECAMERON OF BOC- 
CACCIO. Illustrated. Now 98c 
26. THE DROLL STORIES OF 
BALZAC. Illustrated. Now %8c 
18. IBSEN’S MOST FAMOUS 
PLAYS. Now 98c 





pe. ouavpourss Of att =a. 
he Story of the American pper ip 
Carl C. Cutler. A beautiful, oversized 
volume commemorating the storied careers 
of thuse graceful, romantic sailing vessels 
of yes’ ay. A real treasure to own and to 
love. With dozens of photographs, ship and 
sail plans, pen and ink drawings. ship mod- 
els and full color reproductions of the 
palatiogs of famous marine artists. Origi- 
aa 5.00. Now only $1.98. (You save 
13.02). 
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Forum Publishing Company, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 

Please send me the books whose numbers I have encircled below. 
lamenciosing$........ My money is to be refunded on any unsatisfactory purchase. 
66 67 75 sO. 3681 88 93 94 99 


395 322 323 324 326 3283 347 348 


354 358 359 


Please enclose 10c postage for each volume. Prices in Canada slightly higher. 
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FEATURES 


WANTED (ose 


for i mar- 
keting. Prompt examination. Send manuscripts to 


REVEL SYNDICATE, 73 West 44 St., N. Y.C. 


AKD-TO-FIND oo 
OUT-OF-PRINT supplied: also genealogies, town 
eee ine back camber. etc. All sub. ects, all 
languages. 


= = eet of wantWE A obligation 
ome, peices O BUY 
OLD BOOKS AND | MAGAZINES. e 


SME BEGAN LIBRARY SBaViCE 
117 W. 48th St. Dept. F New York 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All subjects, for immediate publication 
Booklet sent free 
MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 

324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


UNUSUAL MANUSCRIPTS 

Requested for publication by New York 

book publishers. National selling facilities. 

Mail manuscripts for free editorial report to 
PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 

67 West 44th St. New York City 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
ATO 


You Can Increase Your Income 
quickly and easily at home. Went- 
& 4) worth supplies you with work and 
furnishes all materials. Write today 
for FREE BOOKLET. 
Wentworth Pictorial Co. Ltd. 
DEPT. 6560 Hamilton, Ont. 


EDUCATI ON 
RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART. Practice 
in creative painting, modeling, drawing. Analysis of 
current modern works. Bulletin on request. Van Houten 
Fields, West Nyeck, N. Y. 


University of Lausanne, Switzerland 
Theology — Law — Medicine — Philosophy — COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE — Police Research — Lectures in 
French — Technical College for Engineers — National 
Economy Consular Courses — University Library of 
430,000 volumes. 


Summer Term beginning April 12th 


Apply to University Secretary, Palais de Rumine, Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 


Test * for BOYS 


A non-military college preparatory schoo! with excep- 
tionally high scholastic standing, for Boys 12 to 19 Seeus- 
fully located high above historic Rappahannock River, 
the heart of Tidewater Virginia. Limited enrollment; smal! 
classes; able faculty. All Athletics. Nautical Science 
Sailing, Boating, Water Sports. Catalog, View Book, 
irginia 





Box 912, Christchurch, V 


WRITE Stories That Sell 


HAT is what Mrs. Grace Blanchard did! She had an IDEA A 
he CO WRITE, and enrolied for our course. We 
criticized her ato Yy, gave it a new Site. and told her 
TO SEND IT She got a nice check the FIRST TIME 
at is a THRILL many of our students have each month 
for we have years of experience in Ge fiel 
With ovr eqnat Criticiem and M: oad t Sales Service 
YOU TOO can learn how ~ write stories AT SELL. Send 
for FREE booklet, “The Art of Story Writing’’ and details. 
No obligation. Write to 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Dept. 9B, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Psychology of Writing Success 


Edited by J. George Frederick 
President of the Writers’ Club of New York 


For Both Established and Embryo Writers 
WAS $2.50—NOW $1.65 
by Dr. A. A. Brill, f choanaly: 

; a Austin ‘ond ethan, reveal Aw 
deeper secrets wri success, and tell how 
writing talent can be de ls 

Send check for your copy to: 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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TOUCH’D WITH MADNESS — Hil- 
ton Howell Railey (Carrick & Evans, 
$3.00). 

THE BIRTH OF THE OIL INDUS- 
TRY — Paul H. Giddens (Macmillan, 
$3.00). 

BEHIND THE BALLOTS — James A. 
Farley (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00). 

LORDS OF THE PRESS — George 
Seldes (Messner, $3.00). 

BAUBAUS — 1919-1928 — edited 
by Herbert Bayer, Ise Gropius, Walter 
Gropius (Museum of Modern Art, $3.75). 

YOUNG LONGFELLOW — Lawrance 
Thompson (Macmillan, $4.50). 

THE MIRACLE OF HAWORTH — 
W. Bertram White (Dutton, $3.50). 

SOVIETS IN THE ARCTIC — T. A. 
Taracouzio (Macmillan, $7.50). 

UNSOLVED MYSTERIES OF THE 
Arcric — Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Mac- 
millan, $3.50). 

RADIO WRITING — Max Wylie (Far- 
rar & Rinehart, $3.75). 


A sort of general specialist” is 
what Hilton Howell Railey calls himself. 
By this he means that if you have an idea 
which strikes his fancy he’ll take over the 
business end of working it out. Perhaps 
it’s an expedition to the Antarctic: he 
managed the Little America venture for 
Richard Byrd. Or a transatlantic flight : he 
started Amelia Earhart on her career. Or 
raising the Lusitania or exposing the in- 
ternational armaments trusts. These last 
two are jobs Mr. Railey once attempted; 
and the story of why they were called off 
are high points in his book of reminis- 
cences entitled Touch’d with Madness. 

Touched he is, indeed, with the sacred 
rage for putting things across. As a profes- 
sional money raiser he financed charities 
and churches, made heroes, promoted 
movements. Through his branch offices in 
various cities millions of boom-year dol- 
lars were collected for Causes. Trafficking 
in other people’s wild dreams, he made 
them wonderfully come true. 

Then, with the crash, the assets of his 
prodigious imagination suddenly froze, 
and he found himself stopped. An offer to 
become Hitler’s publicity agent in this 
country could have given him a new start. 
But he chose to decline, with a grand ges- 


| ture of impertinence; took a reef in his 


troubles; and finally emerged with the 
present book. 
In spite of its title and the fantastic 


| events it relates, his story reveals a kind of 
| fundamental sanity that gives its author a 
| certain wholesome appeal. Because of his 


vitality and his sometimes mocking felie. 
ity of expression, the stuff of his private 
experience comes out as beguiling as any 
tissue of pure publicity he ever wove. 


Lixe Bo-bo, who discovered roast 
pig, the earliest merchants of petroleum 
had no idea what they had put their fin. 
gers into. At a dollar a gallon they sold it 
as Seneca Oil, good for toothache, 
sprains, and anonymous internal ills. Be. 
cause of the nauseous smell, customers 
who tolerated the medicine balked at us. 
ing it for fuel or even for lubricating their 
machines. And so the Pennsylvania crude- 
oil springs, from which it flowed, ade. 
quately supplied the demand. 

But, with an ever more industrial 
world clamoring for cheap light and 
grease, ways of refining oil had to be in. 
vented, methods of tapping deep springs 
discovered. By 1859 petroleum history 
was on the make. In The Birth of the Oil 
Industry Paul H. Giddens records those 
early experimental days, 

Though less spectacular than the epic 
exploitation of Western wells, this first oil 
rush had everything necessary for an ex- 
citing story — even in so documented and 
detailed an account as Mr. Giddens’. The 
shrewd speculators who made and lost 
fortunes, the lunatic fringe who did like- 
wise but had more fun, the teamsters at 
war with the producers over the installa- 
tion of pipe lines — the whole familiar but 
always engrossing drama of untamed en- 
terprise appears here. To Mr. Giddens’ 
careful presentation Ida M. Tarbell has 
contributed an admirable introduction. 


Wares is politics — a science, aa 
art, or just an undignified nuisance? 
We'll vote it an art after reading James A. 
Farley’s Behind the Ballots. This is his 
autobiography, but it is also the most 
forthright and disarming study in the 
mechanics of party affairs that it has been 
the delight of armchair politicians to read 
for many a decade 

A small-town boy, born of humble par- 
ents, Mr. Farley left high school to eam 
his living. He played a good game of base- 
ball; he kept books for his employers with 
equal energy — and he made friends. The 
personal touch, the simple human tribute 
of attention, went with his every move. 
When he entered politics, vast issues 
about war or peace, tariff or free trade 
were left to other minds. Or at least to 
other spokesmen, for his book makes no 
theoretical defense of the Democratio 
Party, even in its New Deal phase. Fat 
ley, although intensely a party man, has 
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been a partisan more of people than of 


policies. Accordingly he tells the story of 


his role as president maker with no boast- 
ing. Nor does he rub salt in the wounds of 
those who mutter now about That Man in 
the White House. At the same time he has 
revealed a lot more of the truth than the 

_ hasty skeptic might assume is possible for 
a man in his position. With endearing 
adroitness he makes it seem entirely nat- 
ural to be his friend — and a bleak task 
indeed to oppose him. 

Frank discussion of patronage, of deals, 
of maneuvering sounds less despicable 
when he tells of it, since behind it all is a 
feeling of strong humanity. Whether you 
think Jim Farley is right or wrong, you 
will not judge him either stupid or petty 
after reading his contribution to the his- 
tory of our era. 


Iv’s in the very nature of authorship 
to be quixotic. Every writer has his wind- 
mill, and what saves the whole tribe from 
ridicule is the fact that very often the 
earnest knight-errant overwhelms his 
chosen whirligig. 

No journalist ever picked a more for- 
midable wind mechanism to storm than 
has George Seldes. The press is his adver- 
sary, but his accouterments are as ade- 
quate as his enemy is real. In Lords of the 
Press he tilts with the big figures in the 
newspaper industry, whom he terms the 
most powerful anonymous group of men 
in America. Meeting at secret sessions 
every year, they decide in advance what 
they will have the nation’s reporters pre- 
sent to the public as news. It is these men, 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, who act as censors 
before the fact. Quite bluntly, Mr. Seldes 
maintains that freedom of the press is non- 
existent precisely where it is most impor- 
tant — in papers read by the millions. 

In studying the technique of this con- 
spiracy, Mr. Seldes etches the portrait of 
one press.lord after another and dips his 
plates in good, strong acid. He relates 
brilliant and damaging episodes in the 
history of his assorted collection of little 
Napoleons and frustrated fiihrers — and 
he’s worked for a lot of them himself. 
Nevertheless he does not bustle up to his 
former chiefs with a chip on his shoulder. 
It’s facts he carries there, which they seem 
loath, so far, to knock off. If only part of 
what he says were true, the press might be 
expected to come out with refutations; 
but, according to Mr. Seldes’ publisher, 
the larger dailies have been almost uni- 
formly silent. His is the kind of fearless 
writing that devotees of Forum con- 
troversy should relish. 


usr twenty years ago Walter 
“Gropius, a gifted German architect, 
founded an arts and crafts school called 


has the Bauhaus. Out of its practical work 


grew a whole new philosophy (which 
Ralph Pearson discusses on his page this 
month); and from its students came also 
the first sleek designs for furniture, pot- 
tery, lighting, for a hundred familiar 
things of the sort now generally called 
“*modern.” A handsomely illustrated 
book, Bauhaus 1919-1928, assembles the 
record of their progress. 

So well have the Bauhaus designs fitted 
into our lives that it is hard to recall the 
initial shock with which they were re- 
ceived. There is hardly a field in which 
their influence has not been felt: architec- 
ture, textiles, typography, movies, adver- 
tising stand in their debt. Pirated and vul- 
garized though the ideas of those intensely- 
serious pioneers have been, they have 
nevertheless accomplished the purpose for 
which their school was started. “Acc pt- 
ing the machine as an instrument worthy 
of the artist,” they set themselves the 
task of turning out beautiful new patterns 
for objects produced on a mass scale. 
They proved that the artist can be 
brought into harmony with an ndust ial 
civilization and that both can be enriched 
by the process. 


Tiumre seems a real crusade afoot 
for the righting of old biographical wrongs. 
We've lately seen large areas of character 
restored to Emily Dickinson, Walt Whit- 
man, Sir Walter Scott; and now come two 
more books dealing with terra irredenta. 

First, Young Longfellow by Lawrance 
Thompson, who protests the false and 
treacly interpretation imposed on the poet 
these many years by friends and detrac- 
tors alike. Both have set him up as a pillar 
of Victorian piety, the true embodiment of 
very stuffy excellence. Successful Long- 
fellow was, and placid —even perhaps 
smug — in his old age. But, Mr. Thomp.- | 
son asks, why think of him only as a gen- 
tleman with a white beard and elegant 
clothes. who went about patting little 
children on the head? Behind the gracious 
conventionality of his later years was a 
youth whose conflicts, ardors and disap- 
pointments have never been more than 
hinted at by his biographers. 

Longfellow wanted passionately to be a 
writer: not just to write but to make let- | 
ters a profession. It was next to impossible 
for an unsubsidized literary man to exist, 
and a post as teacher of languages tempt- 
ingly opened for him. To rebel against such 
security with a large final gesture was not 
his nature, though he could and did carry 
on a guerrilla campaign with circumstance 
that had its heroic moments. It is this 
troubled period, of the boy’s romantic 
student wandering over Europe, of his 
happy and unhappy loves, that the pres- 
ent book covers. The new youthful Long- 
fellow Mr. Thompson portrays so skill- 
fully is a winsome, fresh and entirely 





unexpected person. 


SAMUEL PEPYS: 
Saviour of the Navy 
by 
Arthur Bryant 
Vol. III of a Notable, 
Definitive Biography 
Most readers know Pepys of 
the youthful peccadillos so 
candidly set forth in his fa- 

mous diary. 


Here is a different man: a man 
devoted to the task of rebuild- 
ing the British navy to meet a 
world crisis. $3.50 


THE BIRTH 
of the 
OIL INDUSTRY 
b 
Paul H. Giddens 


The first complete story of the 
great oil rush of °59 which 
dotted the farms and hills of 
Pennsylvania with derricks and 
started a world-shaking eco- 
nomic change. Engrossing 
reading and illustrated with 
contemporary photographs. 


$3.00 


THE 
PROTESTANT 
CRUSADE, 
1800-1860 


by 
Ray Allen Billington 


A revealing study of an un- 
pleasant chapter in America’s 
past — the development of 
anti-Catholic, anti-foreign feel- 
ing in the nineteenth century. 


It tells the story in detail, 
based on exhaustive research 
in contemporary records. “A 
case history in religious intol- 
erance.” (N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une) $5.00 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


New York City 
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Man Can Now 
Talk With God 


STRANGE PHENOMENA 
FOLLOW NEW TEACHING 


A new and revolutionary religious Move- 
ment which teaches that man can now talk 
with God, is attracting world-wide attention 
to its founder, Dr. Frank B. Robinson of 
Moscow, Idaho. This new Teaching, which, in 
its first year went into 67 different countries, 
is accompanied by phenomenal results in 
hums lives, which are considered by many 
to boiver on the miraculous. 

‘“*PSYCHIANA,” this new psychological and 
scientific religion, teaches that God exists 
here and now on the earth as the most dy- 
namic yet invisible Power the world can ever 
know. The world is awaiting a revelation of 
this Power. ‘It is absolutely possible,” says 
Dr. Robinson, ‘‘for every normal human 
being to contact and use this Power to bring 
health, happiness, and abundant success here 
and now, while living on this earth.” 

Dr. Robinson claims further that it is 
possible for all who understand this dynamic 
Power as Jesus understood it, to duplicate 
every authentic work He ever did. When He 
said, ‘‘the things that I do shall ye do also” — 
He meant just that. And He meant it literally. 
Thie new understanding of God is very 
rapidly sweeping ’round the world, and you 
are invited to write to ‘‘PSYCHIANA” for 
details of these strange phenomena which are 
following its application in human life. There 
is no charge for this Teaching. We are trying 
to help you find this Power. Send name and 
address to ‘“PSYCHIANA,” 707 2nd Street, 
Moscow, Idaho. — Copyright 1938, by Frank 
B. Robinson. 


WANTED: 
ARMCHAIR EDITORS 


for the Forum Quiz Contest 


First Prize ....%$25.00 
Second .......#15.00 
Third ........%10.00 
Fourth ........%7.50 


AND 15 OTHER PRIZES OF A 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE FORUM 


> For the best letter telling why you 
like the Forum Quiz, don’t like the 
Quiz, what you think could be done to 
make it more baffling, entertaining, or 
informative — the Editors will credit 
you editorially in big, bold type and 
pay you for your trouble! 


> We want the Quiz to be no mere 
collection of odd facts, but a selected 
series of questions on pertinent devel- 
opments in politics, literature, busi- 
ness, science and the arts. We are 
alert for suggestions. 


> Tell us, briefly and entertainingly — 
Not over 400 words. Mail your letter 
not later than February 1, 1939. The 
decisions of the Editors will be binding 
and final. 


Address: 


Forum Quiz Contest, Forum Magazine 
570 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Por mr. Thompson’s biographical 
method into reverse and you have W. 
Bertram White’s new study of the 
Brontés, The Miracle of Haworth. Too 
much of that extraordinary family’s Vic- 
torian charm has been curried off, Mr. 
White feels, by overzealous interpreters, 
psychoanalysts, and literary busybodies. 
The sisters did have genius of a strange 
and rare sort; their brother and minister- 
father were unusual men. But to imply 
that the cozy parsonage at Haworth 
housed a brood of exotics strikes Mr. 
White as inaccurate and unfair. And so he 
is moved to place a gentler than usual 
meaning on the tempestuous emotions of 
Charlotte and Emily that are reflected in 
Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights. He de- 
fends particularly the acts and motives of 
Bronté pére and of drug-afflicted young 
Branwell. And he tucks all of them with 
loving tenderness into the English coun- 
try scene where their controversial his- 
tory was made. 


usr as an attentive world watched 
the daily activities of Admiral Byrd in the 
Antarctic, so all lovers of adventure fol- 
lowed the four Russians who spent so 
many lonely months last year drifting 
south from the North Pole. But, appar- 
ently, they were not the only important 
explorers of the frozen country in recent 
years. Soviet science has mustered a veri- 
table army of technologists to discover 
what wealth lies under the ice and snow 
and to make it accessible. Aviators, geolo- 
gists, linguists, oceanographers, statesmen 
have co-operated in the task of turning 
into a wonderland a waste nearly as large 
as the United States. 

The complete, almost encyclopedic, rec- 
ord of what goes on in this vast region is 
carefully and impartially made in Soviets 
in the Arctic, by T. A. Taracuzio, of the 
Harvard Bureau of International Re- 
search. The author not only interprets the 
political importance of this area — he 
gives figures for the rate of increase in 
potato crops, the census of reindeer “in 
useful occupations,” and the number 
of natives who own phonographs, take 
baths, and possess underwear. In spite 
of the formidable scholarship of the book, 
it is a must volume for anyone who 
has more than an escape interest in ex- 
ploration, science, or international affairs. 
Alaskans may one day be profiting from 
the research and experience of their neigh- 
bors across the ice; and it is not too early 
to consider the full implications of their 
astonishing skill and persistence. 


For scholarly minded readers and 
the detective-story clan alike is another 
book about the Frozen North. In his Un- 
solved Mysteries of the Arctic, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson reviews five famous cases of 
death or disappearance and presents his | 


When he 
speaks 
people 
LISTEN! 


In business, club, Church and in 
social and public life, the men arid 
women who can speak easily and 
effectively, without notes are al- 
ways leaders. You can be among 
them. 


Send the coupon today for a copy and 
see for yourself why over 40,000 people 
gladly paid $3.00 for this unrivalled 
handbook on extemporaneous speak- 
ing, that you can now own, complete 
and unabridged, for only 98c. 


Don’t Envy Good Speakers, 
Be One! 


Now is your opportunity to acquire the 
most valuable single accomplishment 
any person can have —the ability to 
rise to your feet in front of three 
people, or a thousand, and express 
your thoughts clearly and convincingly 
without nervousness or hesitation, and 
without notes. Hundreds of lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, men and women 
in public life give credit to this re- 
markable book for their proficiency in 
the art of extempore speaking. Au- 
thorities consider it the best book ever 
prepared on the subject. 


Amazingly Clear and Easy 


In 27 fascinating chapters the author, 
Abbe Bautain, reveals every secret of 
this valuable art. He opens your eyes 
to many things that, when you have 

them only once, will make a great 
difference in your ability to speak and 
think on your feet. Send today for a 
copy of THE ART OF EXTEMPORE 
SPEAKING. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
576 Lexingten Avenue, New York City 


Please send me THE ART OF 
EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
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meticulous post-mortem report with a 
dramatic flourish worthy of Philo Vance. 

He tells again the pathetic story of 
Andrée, who set out to fly over the North 
Pole in a balloon, landed safely, then sud- 
denly perished — although we have every 
proof that at the moment of his death he 
was happy, healthy, well fed, warm, and 
without human or animal enemies. Mr. 
Stefansson’s explanation here (and through- 
out the book) is a beautiful piece of de- 
duction, based on his own experience. 

Another of his tales concerns the nine- 
teenth-century English explorers whose 
doom came probably from their incredible 
sense of dignity as officers and gentlemen. 
In another chapter you can stew over the 
fate of nine thousand Greenland colonists 
who apparently vanished clean from the 
earth. Then there was young Simpson — 
was his death a frame-up? And, finally, 
Levanevsky and his party of Russian 
Arctic flyers, who, Mr. Stefansson be- 
lieves, may yet be safe. He gives them a 
few years before he'll admit they’re lost. 

Not the least absorbing part of his book 
is the incidental material on the trials and 
errors of Arctic exploration in general and 
the sense the writer gives you of the use- 
fulness of all this rather romantic-seeming 
adventure. (It begins to look, in fact, as if 
the really important data was gathered 
not by expeditions but by searchers for 
lost expeditions.) Altogether, Unsolved 
Mysteries of the Arctic is worth any half- 
dozen current whodunits. 


N oT solong ago radio was still “ wire- 
less” and a matter of dots and dashes. 
Within the few intervening years it has 
become the newest and, in many ways, 
the most important means of artistic 
communication. Poets, for instance, whose 
books once reached only a few hundred 
readers, suddenly have millions listening 
to them. There is beginning a literature of 
the air which, barring not unforeseen 
accidents, may become comparable to the 
literature of the stage. 

Fortunately there are also serious direc- 
tors among those who control radio enter- 
tainment and education — and none more 
distinguished than Max Wylie of CBS. He 
is at once a realist and a respecter of the 
medium in which he works. This, together 
with his own ability to create crisp enter- 
tainment, makes his Radio Writing a top- 
flight book for both the casual reader and 
the serious craftsman. If you want to do 
radio work — plays, children’s programs, 
commercial scripts, music continuity — 
here is practical and mature guidance of 
a superlative sort, with suggestions for 
homework exercises. If you’re interested 
in an anthology of good radio drama (ac- 


companied by a few examples of famously | 


bad stuff), Mr. Wylie supplies it, with a 


generous lot of anecdotes and lore of the | 


trade tossed in for good measure. 
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describes in detail a simple and practical 
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—in your own home. 
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@ Acquire ease and skill 
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booklet tells you how. 
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“| Wonder What 


Time My Daddy 
Will Telephone? 


**'The minute he calls up I’m going to speak 


to him about Bobby. He’s my cousin, and 
he’s just five weeks old. And they haven’t 
got a telephone where he lives! 

“One of these days his mother’s going 
to run out of his talcum. Or she’ll want his 
father to stop at the drug store on the way 
home for oil. Or maybe she’ll want to ask 
the doctor about that rash on his back — 
Bobby’s back, I mean. 

“Then suppose some week he gains six 
ounces. Don’t they expect to tell their 
friends news like that? 

“Well, how is Bobby’s mother going to 
do all those things besides her marketing? 

“I’m going to see if my Daddy can’t fix 
it. He’s always saying how good telephone 
service is —and how cheap.” 
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You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 





